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INTEODUCTION 


Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Italian  penin- 
sula lies  the  city  of  Rome,  than  which  ac- 
cording to  the  aspiration  of  Horace  the  sun 
in  its  whole  course  could  behold  nothing  mo- 
re grand.  (*)  Rome  which  to  this  day  attracts 
so  much  attention  by  its  numerous  monuments 
of  glory  and  art,  of  earthly  greatness  and 
religious  splendour,  where  men  feel  inspired 
while  they  tread  its  classic  soil,  where  they 
read  history  in  its  buildings  and  ruins,  and 

(*)  Alme  sol;  curru  nitido  diem  qui 
Promis  et  celas;  aliiisque  et  idem 
Nasceris,  possis  nihil  urbe  Koma 
Visere  majus. 

H(3RAT.  Carm.  saecul. 
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meditate  on  religion  in  recalling  to  memory 
the  triumphs  of  its  martyrs,  or  while  in  their 
gloomy  recesses  they  explore  its  catacombs. 

Highly  interesting  as  Ptome  is  from  wha- 
tever point  of  view  we  consider  it,  it  is  also 
worthy  of  marked  attention  with  regard  to 
its  hygienic  conditions,  which  form  the  object 
of  these  pages. 

Situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea, 
on  a  plain  intersected  by  hills,  bountifully 
supplied  with  good  water,  and  enjoying  a 
mild  temperature,  Rome  has  ever  deserved 
the  attention  of  the  invalid,  though,  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  surrounded  by  an  almost 
deserted  and  uncultivated  country,  which  at 
certain  times  exhales  miasmata  the  influence 
of  which  extends  to  the  city  itself. 

The  difficulty  of  determinating  the  cli- 
matic conditions  of  this  remarkable  place  is 
yet  greater  when  we  consider  the  variety 
which  Rome  presents  in  every  point,  its  exis- 
tence during  so  many  ages,  the  great  chan- 
ges which  have  taken  place  at  different  pe- 
riods in  its  inhabitants,  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  town  and  its  various  institutions. 
All  these  circumstances  make  it  evident  that 
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an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  concerns  and 
influences  the  climate  of  Rome,  can  only  be 
the  result  of  laborions  study  and  long  expe- 
rience. I  therefore  renounce  at  once  an  under- 
taking so  vast  in  its  proportions  and  shall,  as 
regards  climate ,  limit  myself  in  giving  a 
summary  of  the  subjects  which  I  deem  most 
necessary  for  my  purpose. 

I  have  divided  the  whole  into  three  sec- 
tions: the  first  being  devoted  to  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  principal  features  of  the  Ro- 
man climate,  such  as  the  atmosphere,  soil, 
waters  etc. 

Passing  on  to  the  second  and  principal 
part,  I  shall  speak  of  the  hygienic  habits  and 
rules  which  a  residence  in  Rome  requires, 
such  as  diet,  choice  of  residence,  exercise  and 
so  on. 

The  third  and  last  part,  more  especially 
addressed  to  the  medical  profession,  considers 
the  diseases  as  they  are  observed  to  be  more 
frequent  here  or  of  rare  occurrence,  with  a 
few  observations  which  I  hope  fellowpracti- 
tioners  will  find  of  use  in  enabling  them  to 
decide  with  greater  security  under  what  cir- 
cumstances a  residence  in  Rome  would  be 
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desirable  or  prove  injurions.  This  medical 
portion  I  have  endeavouered  to  make  accepta- 
ble to  the  general  reader. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  part  I  have  ad- 
ded a  chapter  on  the  people  of  Rome  and 
their  character.  This  may  perhaps  appear 
not  strictly  belonging  to  my  subject.  We 
shall  find  however  in  the  course  of  the  chap- 
ter how  to  justify  it. 

"Whatever  defects  may  be  found  in  this 
essay  must  be  judged  as  coming  from  a  fo- 
reigner to  the  language  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, and  from  a  practitioner  often  interrupted 
by  professional  duties.  I  trust  it  may  con- 
tain some  advantageous  hints  to  sufferers  and 
contribute  to  dissipate  existing  prejudices. 

Any  observations  I  shall  be  happy  to  ac- 
cept ,  and  to  take  advantage  of  if  occasion 
offers. 


P  A  E  T    I. 


CLBIATE 

it  is  the  whole  of  the  various  circumstances  proper 
to  a  peculiar  region  which  constitutes  its  climate. 

The  climate  of  Eome  then,  like  that  of  any 
other  country  is  constituted  by  the  comhined  in- 
fluence of  various  circumstances  belonging  to  its 
soil  and  its  atmosphere.  With  respect  to  the  at- 
mosphere, we  must  speak  of  the  air  in  regard  to 
its  temperature,  pressure,  moisture,  and  movement, 
as  indicated  by  the  various  instruments.  In  regard 
to  the  latter  we  have  to  consider  its  geographical 
position  on  the  globe,  its  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  quality  of  the  soil  itself  according 
to  its  geological  formation,  and  the  waters  it 
contains. 

While  acknowledging  the  importance  of  both 
general  and  special  climatology,  I  shall  here  treat 
of  it  only  in  a  limited  way,  referring  those  who 
may  desire  more  ample  information  to  the  works 
of  Brocchi,  Morechini,  Sir  James  Clarke,  Father 
Secchi  and  others. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 
Conditions  of  the  Atmosphere 


AETICLE  I. 


TEMPEEATUK 


In  investigating  the  climate  of  a  country,  one 
of  its  most  important  features  is  undoubtedly  that 
of  its  temperature.  Before  entering  upon  this  sub- 
ject I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  in  regard  to 
the  indications  of  the  degrees  of  the  Thermometer, 
Barometer  and  other  instruments  I  shall  make  use 
of  the  observations  published  by  the  Eoman  Col- 
lege, which  in  its  physical  requirements  is  directed 
by  the  well  known  Father  Secchi.  The  degrees  of 
temperature  are  according  to  the  Centigrade  scale, 
to  which  I  have  added  the  corresponding  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit. 

The  result  of  thirty  three  years  accurate  ob- 
servation at  the  above  mentioned  observatory 
gives  15°  6  (60,°  08  Fah.)  as  the  annual  average 
of  the  temperature  of  Eome.  Compared  with  that 
of  several  other  Italian  towns  most  frequented  by 
foreigners,  we  obtain  the  following  table. 


Comparison  of  the  annual  general  temperature  of 
Rome  with  that  of  some  other  Cities  of  Italy. 

Centigrade  Fahrenheit 

Korae 15,0  q 60,«  08 

,.    1  (  16,   2 61,    16 

N^Pl^^ [18,   2  64,   76 

Palermo 17,   2 62,   96 

Nice 15,   6 60,  08 

15,   7  60,   26 


Grenoa. 


15,   9 60,   62 


^,  i  15,   3 59,  54 

^l^^^^^e I  15;   6 60,  08 

Pig.  i  14,   7  58,  46 

^^^^ [  15,   5  59,  90 

Siena 14,   0 57,  20 

vn.;.n  (  13,   1  55,  58 

^^^^^^ I  13;   7  56;  66 

Turin 12,   5  54,  50 

Milan 12,   9 55,  22 


Here  the  mean  temperature  is  shown  as  re- 
ported by  careful  observation,  but  without  reduc- 
tion according  to  the  different  sea  leyels.  Whe- 
never two  observers  sligthly  differ,  I  have  preferred 
giving  the  results  of  both,  without  inquiring  which 
may  be  the  more  accurate,  as  for  our  purpose  a 
general  notion  is  sufficient. 

Eome  thus  appears  equal  to  Mce,  Glenoa,  Flo- 
rence and  Pisa;  being  in  advance  of  the  northern 
towns,  such  as  Milan,  Venice  and  Turin,  which 
towns  approach  the  temperature  of  transalpine  re- 
gions; while  it  is  inferior  to  the  southern  cities 
of  Naples  and  Palermo,  which  come  nearer  to  the 
african  climate.     Such  an  intermedial  tempera- 
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ture  is  in  favour  of  Eome  and  offers  particular 
adyantages  to  foreign  invalids.  Besides  some  of 
the  other  climatic  places  suffer  from  the  sea  winds 
as  Nice,  denoa  etc.,  others  from  the  vicinity  of 
mountains  as  for  instance  Florence. 

On  examining  the  average  of  the  various  sea- 
sons we  have  the  following  table, 

Centigr.  Faliren. 

Winter 8,«  2  46,«  76 

Spring 14,    0  57,    20 

Summer 23,    6  74,    48 

Autumn 16,    5  61,    70 

This  shows  that  the  spring  is  colder  than  the 
Autumn,  whereas  we  should  naturally  expect  the 
contrary  if  Ave  consider  the  state  of  vegetation  in 
both  seasons.  The  average  temperature  of  the  win- 
ter months  indicates  that  season  as  being  very 
mild,  and  if  we  compare  it  Avith  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  other  towns  we  obtain; 


Winter  Summer 

Cent.  Fahreii.  Cent.  Fahren. 

Eome 8,«  2  ....  46,°  58  —  23,«  6  ....  74,«  48 

Palermo 11,  9  ....  53,  42  -  23,  0  ....  73,  40 

Naples 9,  9  ....  49,  82  -  23,  9  ....  75,  02 

Mce 8,  3  ....  46,  94  -  23,  9  ....  75,  02 

Elorence 6,  6  ....  43,  88  -  23,  8  ....  74,  84 

Lucca 4,  6  ....  40,  28  —  23,  6  ....  74,  48 

Turin 0,  8  ....  33,  44-22,  0  ....  71,  60 

Venice 3,  4  ....  38,  12  -  22,  8  ....  73,  04 

Milan 2,  2  ....  35,  96-22,  8  ....  73,  04 
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The  Roman  winter  is  thus  only  equalled  by 
that  of  Nice,  and  in  the  summer  the  average  is 
as  high  as  that  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  Italy. 
From  autumn  until  spring  Rome  enjoys  a  very 
mild  temperature  and  has  therefore  a  just  claim 
to  be  enumerated  among  the  climatic  towns.  But 
this  is  no  longer  the  case,  when  we  reach  the  sum- 
mer, as  the  following  table  of  the  mensile  tempe- 
rature shows  us,  that  during  the  four  months  from 
the  beginning  of  June  until  the  end  of  September 
it  arrives  at  a  high  degree. 

Cent.  Fahren. 

January 7,°  6 45,  68 

February 8,   3 46,  94 

March 10,   3 50,  54 

April 13,   9  57,  02 

May 16,   9 62,  42 

June 22,   0 71,  60 

July 24,   6 76,  28 

August 24,   1 75,  38 

September 20,   7  69,  26 

October 16,   9  62,  42 

November 11,   9  53,  42 

December 8,   6 47,  48 

The  variation  of  the  temperature  at  the  diffe- 
rent hours  of  the  day  is  considerable.  Here  I  sub- 
join the  result  of  observations  made  every  four 
hours  for  several  years. 

Cent.  Fahren. 

7  ant.  12,  1 53,  78 

12  mer.  18,  2  64,  76 

3  pom.  18,  4  65,  12 

9     »  13,  9 57,  02 
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These  figures  show  us  that  the  mornings  are 
cooler  than  the  evenings,  that  the  temperature  of 
noon  differs  very  little  from  that  of  3  p.  m.  and  that 
the  mean  digression  between  the  hottest  and  coolest 
degree  amounts  to  6,°  2  (11°  34  F.)  The  maxi- 
mum temperature  during  the  above  mentioned  pe- 
riod occurred  in  July  1841  Avhen  it  rose  to  42°  0 
(107°  60  Fah.),  the  minimum  was  in  February  1843 
when  it  descended  to  8°  2  below  zero  (17°  24  F.) 
The  digression  between  the  two  extremes  was  50,°  2 
(90,°  46  Fah.). 

In  regard  to  temperature  however,  we  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  sensation  it 
produces  and  the  effect  it  has,  are  modified  by 
the  pressure  and  the  movement  of  the  air.  Thus 
for  instance  the  sensation  produced  here  by  the 
heat  is  stronger,  and  the  air  more  oppressive  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  scirocco,  than  when  we  have 
a  different  direction  of  wind.  Our  predecessors 
having  no  scale  by  which  they  might  determine 
the  temperature,  directed  their  observations  more 
particularly  to  the  weather,  and  have  left  us  ac- 
curate accounts  upon  this  subject  as  far  as  regards 
Rome,  together  with  the  effects  they  produce  on 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants.    ( Vide  part  III. ) 

AETICLE  II. 

PRESSURE    or  THE  AIR 

The  pressure  which  the  atmosphere  of  a  local- 
ity exercises  on  its  surface  has  a  great  influence 
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on  animal  life.  The  normal  pressure  indicated  by 
the  Barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea  and  in  a 
perfectly  still  atmosphere,  is,  as  all  know  760  mil- 
limetres. The  general  annual  aA^erage  in  Rome 
amounts  to  757'^"'  10,  which  compared  Avith  other 
toAvns  shoAvs  it  to  be  about  equal  Avith  them  in 
this  respect.  In  the  different  seasons  the  pressure 
varies  but  a  slight  degree. 

Winter  757,  22     Summer  757,  12 
Spring   756,  46     Autumn  757,  59 

Neither  is  the  difference  at  various  hours  of 
the  day  very  significant. 

7  a.  m.  757,  38     3  p.  m.  757,  10 
Nooi     757,  10     9  p.  m.  757,  80 

During  the  period  of  these  observations,  the 
maximum  reached  776, "^  0  and  the  minimum  des- 
cended to  730,  4;  the  difference  being  45,  6.  On 
the  whole  we  learn  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere here  is  never  such  as  to  interfere  Avith  the 
respiratory  functions,  or  to  injure  even  individuals 
of  delicate  frame. 

The  Barometer  in  its  indications  of  the  Avea- 
ther  to  be  expected,  is  occasionally  more  fallacious 
AYith  us  than  in  other  places,  because  of  the  fre- 
quent Avinds  Avhich  produce  an  increase  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  and  a  consequent  elevation  of  the 
Barometrical  column,  Avithout  hoAvever  realising 
the  appearance  of  fine  Aveather. 
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AETICLE  III. 

MOISTURE   OF   THE  ATMOSPHERE 

The  air  of  Eonie  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
damp  from  the  eyaporation  of  the  great  quantity  of 
water  it  contains.  Whilst  admitting  the  existence 
here  of  a  large  Avatery  exhalation,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  fact  that  the  precipitation  of  yapourous 
matter  is  less  in  our  atmosphere  than  in  that  of 
almost  every  other  Italian  town,  because  the  tem- 
perature being  high,  the  air  can  contain  a  larger 
quantity  of  vapour  in  itself,  without  allowing  it 
to  appear  in  the  shape  of  mist  or  dew.  Or  to 
express  it  more  scientifically,  the  degree  of  relative 
dampness  is  small,  though  the  absolute  is  consi- 
derable. 

The  following  comparison  shows  this  clearly  by 
hygrometrical  investigation. 

Eome  57"^™  Milan  75i^"*  Nice  75"^"^ 
Alexandria  59^^"^  Malta  71"^^ 

The  degrees  of  humidity  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent seasons  is  expressed  by  the  annexed  figures. 

Winter  Absolute    6,  3"^"^  Relative  63 
Spring         »  8,  2  »        56 

Summer      »        14,  0  »        47 

Autumn       »        11,  0  »        61 

The  relative  moisture  varies  at  different  times 
of  the  day,  being  higher  in  the  morning  and  the 
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evening  particuiaiiy  at  sunset,  in  consequence  of 
the  diminution  of  temperature  which  takes  place 
at  that  period  of  the  day.  The  highest  degree  of 
absolute  humidity  occurs  in  August  and  its  me- 
an average  is  14'^  8.  In  January  the  relative  hu- 
midity reaches  as  high  as  69.*"  It  is  an  exception 
to  see  the  Hygrometer  rise  as  high  as  100'^  or  to 
descend  as  low  as  O.q  But  this  happens  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  sea,  or  is  the  consequence 
of  sudden  cold. 

AETICLE  IV. 

WEATHER 

By  the  state  of  the  weather  is  generally  un- 
derstood the  number  of  days  which  are  clear, 
rainy  or  cloudy.  From  several  years  observation, 
their  average  in  Eome  is  as  follows. 

Clear    days  155 

Eainy 122 

Cloudy 88 

According  to  the  seasons  we  have  the  following 
table 

Clear  Eainy  Cloudy 

Winter 36  27  27 

Spring 34  32  26 

Summer 51  29  12 

Autumn 34  34  23 

This  shows  that  the  clear  days  preponderate 
j)articularly  in  summer,  that  the  number  of  days 
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marked  rainy  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  seasons; 
and  that  cloudy  days  are  rare  in  summer  and  ra- 
ther frequent  in  winter.  The  maximum  of  the 
clear  days  occurs  in  July,  rising  to  20;  of  the  rainy 
in  October  reaching  12,  and  of  the  cloudy  in  Fe- 
bruary viz:  10.  On  tlie  other  hand  the  minimum 
of  clear  days  falls  to  February  where  it  is  11;  the 
rainy  days  also  fall  to  their  lainimum  7  in  the 
same  month,  and  July  contains  the  minimum  of 
the  cloudy  which  is  3. 

Eain  is  copious  in  Eome  falling  on  an  average 
95  days  in  the  year.  The  inean  quantity  as  mea- 
sured by  the  Pluviometer  is  742"''^  56. 

The  seasons  give  as  follows. 

days  quantity 

Winter 31,  7  221,«i»^  65 

Spring 29,  9  181,"^^^  77 

Summer 13,  0  78,™«»  99 

Autumn 30,  4  260,^^"^  15 

During  the  different  months  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  rain  falls  in  October  (103,™  05)  and  the 
least  in  July  (16,"^  11).  Thus  there  is  more  rain 
in  autumn  and  winter  than  in  the  other  two  sea- 
sons, which  has  an  influence  on  their  temperature 
and  humidity. 

The  mean  annual  average  of  storms  accom- 
panied with  thunder  and  lightning,  during  a  series 
of  years  has  been  20,  9.  These  are  more  frequent 
about  the  end  of  summer  and  in  autumn  than 
during  any  other  time.  Snow  falls  rarely  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  remain  on  the  ground,  but 
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hail  is  more  frequent  and  may  fall  five  times  a 
year,  that  is  about  the  average;  its  quantity  is 
generally  small.  It  is  rare  to  see  the  fountains 
frozen,  hut  this  may  occur,  especially  with  those 
situated  on  a  high  level,  as  the  Tritone  in  Piazza 
Barberini.  Livy  mentions  that  the  cold,  was  one 
winter  so  intense  that  even  the  Tiber  was  frozen; 
this  has  not  occurred  in  modern  times.  (1) 

ARTICLE  Y. 

WINDS 

Exact  observations  on  the  direction  of  Avinds 
give  the  foUoving  table. 

Frequency  Strenglit 

North 288,  4  2,  74 

North  East 172,  3  1,  08 

East 144,  7  1,  32 

South  East 41,  5  0,  80 

South 274,  8  2,  12 

Southwest 164,  8  1,  78 

West 169,  9  1,  32 

North  West 30,  8  1,  22 

The  most  frequent  wind  is  the  North.  In  the 
order  of  frequency  follow  South,  North-East, 
South- West,  West,  East,  South-East,  and  North- 

West. 

(1)  Such  a  winter  Horace  describes  in  the  following  verses: 
Vides,  ut  alta  stet  nive  candid  urn 
Soracte,  nee  jam  sustineant  onus 
Silvae  laborantes,  geluque 
Fhimina  constiterint  acuto. 

HOKAT.  Od.  IX. 
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The  South  wind  known  in  Italy  as  the  sci- 
rocco,  brings  directly  to  the  peninsula  the  African 
air  and  is  in  consequence  warm  and  enervating 
w^hen  continued. 

The  North  called  tramonfana  comes  through 
the  Alps  from  northern  regions,  is  cold  and  stimu- 
lating, it  purifies  the  air  hut  disposes  to  conges- 
tion of  the  internal  organs  f  Vide  part  III. J 
The  medial  winds  or  those  between  the  principal 
ones  just  mentioned  participate  to  some  extent  in 
their  qualities  and  effects. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  I  may  remark  that 
I  haye  not  spoken  of  the  contents  of  Ozone  in  our 
•atmosphere,  as  the  Eoman  College  does  no.t  calcu- 
late it,  probably  because  these  learned  fathers 
consider  it  as  a  simple  modification  of  oxygen,  as 
many  do.  Madame  Catharina  Scarpellini,  the 
niece  of  the  astronomer  of  this  name,  and  an 
astronomer  herself,  having  paid  peculiar  attention 
to  the  variation  of  ozone  during  many  years,  in- 
tends soon  to  publish  the  result  of  her  observa- 
tions on  the  subject,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 
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CHAPTER  11. 
Conditions   of  the   soil 


AETICLE  I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION  AND  SEA  LEVEL 

The  geographical  position  of  Eome  being  in 
4:1^  54  latitude  and  10''  8  longitude  from  the  meridian 
of  Paris,  places  it  among  the  regions  of  moderate 
temperature.  But  the  climate  of  Eome  is  not  on 
this  account  identical  with  that  of  other  places  of 
the  same  geographical  position.  The  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  the  distance  from  mountains,  the  rapid  change 
of  the  winds,  the  evaporation  of  its  copious  waters 
and  many  other  known  and  some  not  sufficiently 
known  circumstances  give  to  the  climate  of  Eome 
its  peculiar  character,  and  make  it  remarkahle  for 
its  mildness  and  for  the  influence  it  has  on  the 
health  of  natives  and  foreigners. 

This  cannot  he  satisfactorily  explained  by  sim- 
ply estimating  its  temperature  and  its  geogra- 
phical position,  but  the  above  result  is  the  effect 
of  the  combined  influences  just  mentioned.  Our 
predecessors  were  so  convinced  of  the  power  which 
climate  exercises  on  the  human  economy,  that 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  it  the  various 
effects  of  medical  substances  in  different  countries: 
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unicuique  regionisua  est  medicina,  sua  methoduS; 
wrote  Baglivi. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  elevation 
of  its  soil  above  the  sea  level,  its  geological  for- 
mation I  will  speak  of  afterwards. 

The  mean  elevation  of  the  city  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  is  27^^;  the  maximum  reaching  93, "^  28 
on  the  top  of  the  Janiculum,  the  minimum  descen- 
ding to  13'^  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  and  more 
precisely  at  the  harbour  of  Eipetta.  The  alterna- 
tion of  hills  and  valleys  gives  rise  naturally  to 
different  elevations  of  the  various  localities  of  Ro- 
me, of  these  we  shall  mention  but  a  few;  thus  for 
instance  the  Corso  at  its  commencement  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo  has  a  level  of  17'^  82,  which 
increasing  gradually  until  at  the  opposite  extre- 
mity, the  Eipresa  dei  Barberi  it  reaches  21""  57.^ 
The  Piazza  di  Spagna  is  21"^  55,^  the  French  Aca- 
demy on  the  Pincian  Hill  47,"^  78. 

ARTICLE  11. 

GEOLOGICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  ROMAN  SOIL 

In  order  to  know  the  geological  condition  of 
a  place,  we  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  surrounding  it,  and  in  our  case 
we  should  be  conversant  with  that  of  the  Agro 
Romano,  a  vast  field  of  investigation  for  which  I 
Avould  particularly  refer  to  the  Avork  of  Brocchi: 
Sullo  Stato  Jisico  del  Suolo  di  Roma  1820; 
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Tournon,  Ponzi  and  others  treating  on  the  same 
subject. 

Limiting  myself  however  to  the  most  essential 
points  as  far  as  they  relate  to  my  subject,  I  shall 
notice  that  the  Agro  Romano  and  even  the  whole 
of  Latium  was  once  occupied  by  the  sea,  that 
the  soil  which  afterwards  took  the  place  of  the 
water,  is  for  the  greatest  part  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  was  constituted  also  from  the  materials  left 
by  the  sea  when  it  subsided,  and  from  the  depo- 
sits of  the  streams  Avhich  ran  through  the  country; 
on  these  points  geologists  generally  agree.  In  fact 
the  pre-existence  of  volcanoes  is  evident  by  their 
products,  for  instance  by  the  lava  yet  visible  in  va- 
rious localities,  and  more  especially  at  Rocca  di 
Papa  and  Tusculum  which  are  entirely  constructed 
over  it;  and  other  volcanic  substances,  such  as  the 
immense  deposits  of  Pozzolana  spread  through  the 
whole  country. 

The  tufi  are  also  volcanic  materials  produced 
by  the  union  of  volcanic  eruptions  with  sea  water, 
and  their  formation  consequently  took  place  in  the 
tertiary  sub-apennine  period,  when  the  volcanoes 
were  yet  submarine.  The  most  ancient  deposit  of 
it  is  the  litoide,  a  compact  conglomerate.  Another 
species  is  the  tiifo  gramdare  of  a  more  porous 
formation  in  which  the  catacombs  were  generally 
constructed.  Again  the  peperino  of  which  whole 
mines  still  exist,  near  Albano.  This  stone  is  the 
result  of  volcanic  eruptions  mixed  with  rainwater 
and  belongs  therefore  to  a  later  period.    It  is  fre- 


quently  employed  in  Eoman  constructions,  stair- 
cases especially  are  nearly  all  made  of  peperino. 

The  former  existence  of  volcanoes  is  also  testi- 
fied by  the  numerous  craters  we  perceiye,  some  of 
which,  as  those  of  Albano  and  I^emi,  became  lakes 
through  the  depression  of  the  soil  and  the  sub- 
sequent infiltration  of  waters  from  the  surrounding- 
elevations  ,  some  others  w^ere  drained  by  nature  or 
by  human  industry.  An  example  of  the  former  is 
the  famous  Camp  of  Hannibal  near  Monte  Cavo, 
while  one  of  the  latter  is  offered  by  Yallericcia, 
the  w^aters  of  which  were  probably  drawn  away 
through  ah  emissary  constructed  at  its  bottom. 
This  emissary  still  exists  and  united  with  another 
from  Nemi  they  run  together  into  the  sea.  The 
emissary  of  the  Albano  lake  it  may  be  remarked, 
is  a  specimen  of  a  majestic  Eoman  work. 

The  different  craters  now'  mentioned  and  s  )me 
of  minor  importance  formed  the  volcanic  system 
of  Latium,  which  extended  from  Frascati  to  Arte- 
misium  near  Yelletri.  Its  centre  was  Monte  Cavo 
with  the  principal  crater  on  the  actual  camp  of 
Hannibal,  secondary  to  this  were  the  craters  men- 
tioned above. 

On  the  right  of  the  Tiber  there  was  another 
volcanic  system  called  the  Sabatino  whose  centre 
occupied  the  spot  where  now  the  lake  of  Bracciano 
extends,  surrounded  by  some  smaller  craters  as 
those  of  Martignano,  Stracciacappa  etc. 

"We  come  now  to  consider  the  second  point 
namely,  that  the  Agro  romano  and  consequently 


the  soil  where  Eome  itself  is  situated,  were  once 
occupied  by  the  sea.  This  is  easily  explained  from 
the  large  and  plain  lines  of  the  stratifications, 
which  are  less  extensiye,  less  regular,  and  more 
inclined  when  produced  by  fiuviatic  deposits.  The 
nature  of  these  remains  also  indicate  their  ori- 
gin. These  are  yelloAv  sand,  arena,  tufi,  and  clay, 
this  last  being  the  most  ancient  sea  deposit,  oyer 
which  the  sand  and  the  tufi  are  situated;  and  is 
yet  more  clearly  shown- by  their  contents  of  sea 
products  such  as  marine  shells  plainly  to  be  seen 
on  Monte  Mario,  and  several  other  localities,  while 
on  the  contrary  terrestrial  fossils  are  of  rare  oc- 
currence. Finally  bones  belonging  to  animals  of 
distant  regions  ( some  of  ante-diluyian  date)  found 
in  these  strata,  giye  a  probability  of  their  haying 
been  brought  there  by  the  sea. 

As  before  stated,  the  sea  covered  this  region  at 
the  tertiary  sub-apennine  period.  At  first  mount- 
ains arose  in  the  atmosphere  by  internal  develop- 
ment, Avhile  the  volcanoes  were  yet  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea;  these  by  and  by  increased  and 
through  enlargement  surpassed  the  said  level.  Then 
their  igneous  materials  filled  the  ground;  hence 
torrents  of  lava,  ashes  etc.  descended,  and  so  the 
soil  taking  the  place  of  the  waters  formed  eleva- 
tions and  depressions. 

This  new  soil  presented  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture, not  only  from  the  physical  laws  which  in- 
fluence bodies  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid 
state,  but  also  from  the  circumstances  which  cau- 
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sed  the  glacial  period,  generally  admitted  by  geo- 
logists; so  that  the  rain  water  falling  upon  it  con- 
gealed and  became  ice,  until  again  melted  by  the 
interior  heat  of  the  globe,  and  by  new  Yolcanic 
eruptions,  the  waters  ran  down  in  torrents. 

As  for  the  Agro  romano,  the  waters  thus  col- 
lected formed  the  two  principal  riyers  the  Tiber 
and  the  Anio,  which  dissolving  and  excavating  the 
soil  brought  in  their  course  quantities  of  earthy 
particles.  These  gave  the  fluviatic  deposits  in  the 
form  of  gravel,  fluviatic  sand  and  clay,  travertine 
(calcareous  tufa).  Travertine  so  abundantly  era- 
ployed  in  Eoman  constructions  is  yet  visible  on  the 
side  of  the  Pincian  hill  as  far  as  120  feet  above 
the  present  level  of  the  river. 

The  waters  collected  in  the  lower  parts  at  first 
extended  far  and  wide  over  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
afterwards  excavating  their  bed,  from  which  they 
caused  again  from  time  to  time  alluvian  and  more 
recent  deposits. 

If  we  now  briefly  consider  the  geological  con- 
dition of  the  Eoman  soil  itself,  we  easily  recognise 
the  above  mentioned  three  different  species  of  ma- 
terials, namely  the  marine  stratifications  corres- 
ponding to  the  tertiary  Pliocenic  formation,  the 
volcanic  soil  which  belongs  to  the  end  of  the 
tertiary  Pliocenic  period,  and  the  fluviatic  depo- 
sits appertaining  to  the  quaternary  formation. 

But  in  more  modern  times  through  the  secular 
existence  of  the  city,  such  great  changes  took  place 
in  its  constructions,  devastated  by  age  and  still 
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more  so  by  invasions,  that  an  artificial  soil  cove- 
red a  great  part  of  the  original  surface.  We  see 
this  clearly  by  comparing  the  ground  of  the  ancient 
monuments  with  the  actual  elevation  of  the  streets. 
The  recent  excavations  for  instance  on  the  Pala- 
tine show  this  in  a  most  evident  way.  And  in  our 
own  days  the  working  around  the  column  of  Trajan 
proves  that  Piazza  Trajana  is  now  many  meters 
higher  than  it  was  at  the  period  of  its  construction. 
Another  striking  example  is  presented  by  the  ex- 
cavations made  by  the  learned  Father  Mullooly  in 
S*  Clements,  where  it  was  found  that  the  existing 
church  was  constructed  over  another,  and  this  over 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice.  Again  the  recently 
discovered  position  of  the  Yigili  on  the  right  side 
of  the  river  near  S*  Cecilia,  where  the  ancient  pa- 
vement and  the  small  temple  wonderfully  preser- 
ved, are  not  less  than  70  feet  below  the  present 
level  of  the  street.  Many  other  examples  of  this 
kind  could  be  given,  but  these  will  be  sufiicient. 
The  city,  about  15  miles  in  circuit,  as  is  well 
known  is  constructed  over  hills  alternated  with 
valleys.  These  valleys  in  some  places  are  quite 
broad,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Thus 
from  the  foot  of  the  Pincio  to  the  Palatine  hill 
there  is  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  in  which 
the  more  recent  part  of  Eome,  built  over  the  an- 
cient Campo  Marzo,  is  comprehended.  The  higher 
part  stands  on  the  celebrated  seven  hills  namely 
the  Capitoline,  the  Palatine,  the  Aventine,  the 
Coelian,  the  Esquiline,  the  Quirinal  and  the  Yimi- 
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nal.  To  these  we  have  to  add  the  Pincio,  a  de- 
pendence of  the  Monti  Parioli.  The  Pincian  hill 
was  formerly  part  of  the  Sallustian  gardens,  and 
from  the  recent  improvements  it  has  become  one 
of  the  finest  public  grounds  existing. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  Tiber  the  A^alley  is 
bounded  by  the  Vatican  and  the  Janiculum. 

CHAPTEE  III. 
Waters    of   Rome    (*) 


AETICLE  I. 

dfvIminCt  waters 

The  festivals  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Etonians 
under  the  name  of  Fontanales  show  us  that  they 
knew  the  importance  of  good  waters  for  their 
rising  city,  and  had  peculiar  divinities  for  them. 
At  first  they  took  advantage  of  the  Tiber,  rain- 
Avater,  fountains,  or  springs  from  the  soil  of  Rome 
itself,  but  the  most  of  those  potable  Avaters  were 
of  an  inferior  quality. 

About  the  year  MO  of  the  Eoman  era  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  caused  the  censor  Appius 

(')  Abbreviations  used  in  this  chapter. 
C.     Centigrade  Thermometer. 
Gr.   Grammo. 
cc.    Cubic  Ontimetres. 


to  construct  an  aqueduct,  in  which  undertaking  he 
was  soon  followed  by  others,  some  of  whom  were 
guided  by  patriotic  sentiments,  some  by  ambitions 
yicAvs  of  gaining  popularity.  At  all  events  by  such 
means  the  city  became  plentifully  supplied  Avith 
water,  so  much  so,  that  in  the  time  of  Trajan  the 
aqueducts  were  calculated  to  have  brought  into 
Eome  1,500,000  cubic  metres  of  water  daily.  Ad- 
mitting the  amount  of  the  population  at  a  million, 
this  Avould  give  1500  litres  for  each  individual, 
while  at  present  the  three  existing  aqueducts  pro- 
vide us  with  180,000  cubic  metres  in  the  twenty 
four  hours  which  gives  about  1000  litres  for  each. 
The  history  of  these  aqeducts,  which  we  still  admire, 
though  now  mostly  in  ruins,  is  that  of  Rom.e  itself. 
They  Avere  in  their  highest  development  in  the 
time  of  its  prosperity,  they  went  doAvn  Avith  its 
greatness,  Neglected  first,  they  Avere  then  destroy- 
ed by  the  invasions  of  the  northern  nations. 

Eome  had  then  again  to  use  the  waters  of  the 
river  and  that  of  the  cisterns  and  fountains  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  inhabitants  and  for  a  long 
time  abandoned. 

It  Avas  at  this  period  that  the  Tiber  rose  in 
singular  repute  and  some  of  the  Popes  themselves 
used  its  Avater  by  order  of  their  medical  advisers. 
Clement  YII  on  his  Avay  to  Marseilles  and  Paul  III 
going  to  Mce  took  a  provision  of  it  for  their  pri- 
vate use.  This  en  'passant  shoAvs  us  the  confi- 
dence placed  by  the  highest  authorities  in  their 
medical  attendants,  and  also  what  poAver  prejudice 


possesses;  for  this  Tiber  water  no  one  now  would 
think  of  employing  for  the  purpose  of  drinking 
being  so  much  inferior  to  the  waters  then  in  use. 

We  must  therefore  acknowledge  the  essential 
service  rendered  to  the  population  by  the  Popes 
in  restoring  and  improving  several  of  these  ancient 
aqueducts. 

Thus  Sixtus  Y,  out  of  the  remains  of  the  one 
constructed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
brought  in  the  water  called  after  his  former  name 
Acqua  lelice.  It  comes  from  a  distance  of  22  kil- 
ometres at  the  foot  of  Monte  Falcone  near  the 
village  of  Colonna,  and  runs  for  a  considerable 
distance  under  ground. 

Before  reaching  Rome  it  comes  out,  passes  in 
an  aqueduct  over  Porta  Mag g lore,  and  appears  at 
the  fountain  commonly  called  Moise,  on  the  Ter- 
mini, supplying  the  Quirinal  and  Esquiline  hills 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  city. 

This  water  is  cool,  of  a  constant  temperature, 
clear  and  palatable,  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction  and 
evaporated  at  120^  C.  leaves  a  residue  weighing 
dr.  08,  280.  It  contains  about  55, '^  15  of  gas  in 
each  litre,  24:,^'^  70  being  carbonic  acid.  Submit- 
ted to  analysis  it  shows  the  presence  of  potash, 
soda,  lime,  and  magnesia;  the  two  former  as  sul- 
phates, the  latter  as  a  carbonate. 

The  famous  Trevi  water,  called  also  acqiia  Ver- 
gine  comes  from  the  farm  named  Salone  near  the 
Anio.  It  folloAvs  the  course  of  the  river,  enters 
the  town  through  the  villa  Borghese,  and  reaches 
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the  foot  of  the  beautiful  staircaise  of  the  Trinita 
de  Monti;  takes  one  direction  through  the  via  Con- 
dotti,  and  another  to  the  magnificent  fountain. 
This  fountain  of  Trevi  by  the  way  is  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  of  modern  times ,  its  constru- 
ction was  commenced  by  order  of  Urban  YIII, 
continued  by  Clement  XII,  and  finished  by  Cle- 
ment XIII  in  the  year  1762. 

The  composition  of  this  Avater  presents  a  great 
analogy  with  that  of  the  acqua  Felice.  It  comes 
from  a  distance  of  about  M  miles  from  a  volcanic 
soil.  It  is  clear,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  its 
temperature  is  not  subject  to  much  variation.  The 
temperature  of  the  day  being  22*'  C,  it  marked 
M«  C.  After  evaporation  it  leaves  a  residue  Aveig- 
hing  08,  312  Gr.  per  litre.  It  contains  48,^^  08  of 
gas  in  each  litre  24,^^  44  being  carbonic  acid. 
Its  analysis  shows  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  with  traces  of 
iron  and  iodine. 

Perhaps  from  the  reason  of  containing  more 
oxygen  than  the  acqua  Felice^  the  Trevi  water  is 
more  appreciated  by  the  Eomans  as  well  as  by 
foreigners,  and  it  is  a  privilege  for  a  house  to  be 
provided  with  it.  Originally  it  was  introduced  by 
Agrippa  for  his  celebrated  thermae  of  the  Pantheon. 
It  is  to  the  pope  Pius  IV  that  we  are  indebted 
for  its  restoration  and  enlargement. 

The  third  aqueduct  is  that  of  the  Paulina  Ava- 
ter,  originally  brought  in  by  Augustus  from  the 
Alsietinian  lake  ( noAV  better  known  under  the 
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name  of  lake  Martignano).  Trajan  collected  the 
waters  from  the  small  springs  near  the  lake  of 
Bracciano  and  brought  them  to  town  in  an  aque- 
duct to  supply  the  people  living  on  the  right  side 
of  the  Tiber.  Paul  V  of  the  Borghese  family  res- 
tored and  united  both  these  aqueducts  bringing 
them  to  the  celebrated  Pauline  fountain  on  the 
Janiculum  at  an  altitude  of  76  metres. 

This  water  is  less  appreciated  than  the  two 
former  and  is  more  employed  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, its  taste  being  sweetish  and  its  temperature 
high  during  summer  and  very  cold  in  winter. 

A  litre  of  the  water  after  evaporation  leayes  a 
residue  weighing  0,  251  Glr.  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  it  contains  30,*-^^  76  of  gas,  7/^*70  being 
carbonic  acid.  Sulphates  of  lime  and  potash, 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  found  in  it 
with  a  notable  trace  of  iodine. 

Of  the  remaining  waters  I  will  merely  give  a 
few  hints  respecting  those  which  may  possess  some 
features  of  local  interest,  for  instance  the  acqua 
Sallustiana  so  named  from  its  origin  in  the  Sal- 
lustian  gardens,  it  runs  under  the  soil  through  the 
Piazza  Barberini,  Tritone  etc.  furnishing  the  Avater 
for  the  wells  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  clear 
and  fresh  but  contains  a  large  proportion  of  lime. 

The  Avater  of  8^  Damaso  which  provides  almost 
exclusively  the  Vatican  and  its  dependencies  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  pope 
S*  Damasus  in  the  fourth  century  by  an  aqueduct 
of  a  foAv  miles  and  was  restored  by  Innocent  X. 
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It  is  of  an  excellent  quality  containing  but  a  small 
proportion  of  lime. 

Another  water  of  interest  is  that  of  Lancisi 
named  from,  and  recommended  by  Lancisi  the  emi- 
nent Eoman  physician  of  the  last  century.  Its 
origin  is  from  the  Janiculum  and  it  supplies  the 
fountains  of  Porto  Leonino,  Santo  Spirito,  and 
some  other  places  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  acqua  Argentina  which  has  its  source  near 
the  temple  of  Yesta  and  runs  to  the  Tiber  through 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  was  one  of  the  first  in  use 
among  the  Eomans  and  is  still  appreciated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  Guarter. 

The  water  named  del  Glrillo  comes  from  the 
Quirinal  passes  through  the  Palazzo  del  Glrillo  and 
supplies  good  water  for  the  Adcinity.  I  shall  con- 
clude this  enumeration  by  naming  only  the  acqua 
del  Sole  and  that  introduced  by  pope  Urban  YIII, 
called  delFApe  which  takes  that  name  from  the  bee, 
seen  in  his  armorial  bearings. 

Eecently  a  society  has  been  established  for 
again  introducing  into  Eome  the  Marcian  water, 
which  now  takes  the  name  of  acqua  Pia.  It  ori- 
ginally was  brought  in  by  the  Prsetor  Quintus  Mar- 
tins in  the  year  608  of  the  Eoman  Era. 

This  water  must  be  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
Yergine  or  Trevi  as  Pliny  expresses  himself  in  these 
terms :  Virgo  tactu  Marcia  potu,  which  means  that 
the  Trevi  water  is  better  for  external  uses,  the 
Marcian  for  drinking.  At  the  date  of  my  writing, 
it  is  expected  to  reach  Eome  in  a  few  months. 
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coming  from  near  Subiaco  a  distance  of  about 
36  miles.  Its  idrotimetric  degree  is  not  yet  de- 
termined. At  the  spring  the  temperature  is  only 
80  C.  and  it  is  exceedingly  rich  in  carbonic  acid. 
The  former  will  increase,  the  latter  diminish  be- 
fore it  reaches  Eome.  By  this  neAV  acquisition, 
certain  parts  of  the  town  will  be  particularly  be- 
nefited, as  those  situated  near  the  Esquiline  (cal- 
led, ai  Monti)  and  also  the  regions  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

As  there  is  no  probability  of  our  having  to 
use  the  water  of  the  Tiber  for  drinking,  I  shall 
not  dwell  much  upon  it,  as  its  historical  name 
might  lead  one  to  do.  The  ancients  called  it  Tiber 
flavus,  and  it  still  deserves  the  same  denomination 
from  the  great  quantity  of  earthy  substances  it 
contains.  Among  its  chemical  constituents,  is 
found  a  large  proportion  of  ammonia,  Avhich  seems 
to  proceed  from  the  introduction  of  organic  matter 
during  the  course  through  the  city,  but  this  is 
yet  questionable. 

A  litre  of  the  water  after  being  evaporated  at 
120^  C.  gives,  Gr.  0,546  of  fixed  salts  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  litre 
being  63, ^^^  85. 

Lithia  exists  in  the  Avater  of  the  Tiber  in  a 
moderate  quantity,  also  iodine,  but  tested  for  bro- 
mine it  does  not  show  even  a  trace. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  has  been  cons- 
tructed, and  recently  much  improved,  the  abattoir, 
which  is  not  inferior  to  similar  establishments 
elsewhere. 
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in I860,  to  this  establishment  Avas  annexed  by 
the  municipal  authorities,  a  small  one  for  animal 
baths,  Avhere  the  poor  are  admitted  on  their  simple 
request,  and  others  for  a  small  contribution.  Ca- 
ses of  dislocations,  fractures,  contusions,  of  chronic 
rheumatic  affections,  and  of  peripheric  paralysis 
are  said  to  experience  there  a  remarkable  benefit. 
Professor  Toscani  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
gives  an  account  of  14:6  cases  observed  in  1868, 
out  of  which  34  recovered  entirely  and  53  persons 
found  the  condition  of  their  health  ameliorated. 
Some  facility  also  is  afforded  for  bathing  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  Eome,  an  establis- 
hment of  public  baths  being  much  needed. 

This  want  and  neglect  of  bathing  is  the  more 
striking,  as  ancient  Eome  was  known  to  be  une- 
qualed  in  the  Avhole  world  for  the  number  and 
magnificence  of  its  therms  (*).  I  hope  that  the 
introduction  of  the  ac(iua  Pia  or  Marcia  will  bring 
Avith  it  a  favourable  change  in  respect  to  baths. 
I  am  assured  that  a  fountain  is  to  be  erected  in 
the  Piazza  di  Termini  of  an  increased  poAver,  and 

(*)  Ample  particulars  of  the  Roman  Thermos  have  been  given  in 
many  arcliselogical  and  other  works.  The  chief  parts  composing  them, 
were  the  apodyterium,  the  place  where  the  clothing  was  deposited,  the 
frigidarium,  tepidarium,  sudatorium,  and  unctorium  etc.  The  laconicum 
was  the  place  for  heating  the  water,  the  heat  being  brought  through 
conduits  of  terra  cotta. 

The  Baptisterium  was  a  vast  space  kept  apart  for  swimming. 

There  were  also  localities  tor  gymnastics,  as  the  palaestra  an  open 
place  for  wrestling,  boxing  and  other  such  exercises,  the  Xistus  a  similar 
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this  water  haying  no  other  object  but  the  simple 
play,  could  it  not  from  thence  be  employed  in 
supplying  abundant  and  excellent  water  for  the 
purpose  of  public  baths?  This  would  restore  to 
Rome  one  of  the  many  splendid  establishments 
Avhich  had  so  great  a  share  in  promoting  health 
and  Yigour  among  its  ancient  citizens. 

ARTICLE  11. 

MINERAL    WATERS 

Under  this  head  I  purpose  to  give  a  few  words 
on  the  sources  and  properties  of  the  principal  mi- 
neral waters  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome. 

They  can  easily  be  classed  as  saline,  chaly- 
beate and  sulphur  waters.  Among  the  salinaceous 
are  the  acqua  Santa  and  the  Acetosa,  both  at  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  city.  The  acgua  Santa 
is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Egerian  nymph,  and 
about  two  miles  outside  the  Porta  S*  Giovanni  is 
an  establishment  for  bathing  and  drinking  these 
waters.  It  has  a  saline  taste  and  is  without  odour 
or  colour.  Its  reaction  is  acid  containing  ^"^  379 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  each  litre. 

place  covered,  the  stadium  for  running,  the  Sphaeristerium  or  tennis- 
court  where  they  played  at  ball. 

The  principal  Thermae  were  those  of  Agrippa,  Diocletian,  Nero  etc. 
A  visit  to  the  ruins  alone  can  show  the  convenience,  extent,  and  magni- 
ficence of  Ihese  establishments.  We  see  a  specimen  in  the  actual  church 
of  S.  M.  degli  Angioli,  which  was  one  salon  in  the  immense  thermre  of 
Diocletian,  converted  into  a  church  by  Michel  Angelo. 
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Evaporated  at  120°  C.  it  leaves  Gr.  0,618  of 
residue,  and  holds  in  solution  salts  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  Bathing  in  this  water  is  supposed  to 
be  ef&cacious  in  some  diseases  of  the  skin. 

The  acqua  Acetosa  is  found  at  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles  outside  the  Porta  Flaminia,  near 
the  Ponte  Molle  at  the  foot  of  the  Parioli  hills. 
It  issues  from  the  ground  in  three  springs,  is 
clear,  and  has  a  temperature  of  about  16°  C.  It 
is  without  odour  and  has  a  saline  taste. 

The  three  springs  supply  about  5980  litres  of 
the  water  daily.  If  tested  as  soon  as  it  issues 
from  the  spring  its  reaction  is  very  acid,  but  after 
being  exposed  for  a  short  time  in  the  air,  from 
the  loss  of  carbonic  acid,  the  reaction  becomes 
alkaline. 

A  litre  of  it  contains  ^^  221,877  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  the  salts  are  those  of  lime,  soda,  and  magne- 
sia, with  traces  of  lithia,  iodine  and  bromine.  This 
water  is  in  good  repute  at  Eome  as  a  gentle  ape- 
rient, and  during  the  summer  months  its  com- 
sumption  is  large. 

The  Antieoli  water  from  near  Frosinone,  is 
alkaline,  rich  in  bicarbonates,  and  of  singular  effi- 
ciency in  gravel  and  similar  diseases. 

Among  the  chalybeate  waters  must  be  men- 
tioned that  of  Capranica,  a  village  not  far  distant 
from  Ronciglione.'  This  water  is  very  gaseous  arid 
the  iron  in  it  exists  in  the  state  of  bicarbonate. 
It  is  very  palatable  and  mixed  with  white  wine 
gives  a  beverage  as  salubrious  as  it  is  agreeable, 
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wliicli  can  be  taken  even  at  meals.  Other  iron 
waters  are  those  of  the  Frattocchie,  and  of  the 
Farnese  island  near  Porto  d'Anzio.  Also  near 
Civita  Yecchia  there  are  mineral  Avaters  rich  in 
iron.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last  mentioned 
place  are  the  famous  thermal  Avaters  of  la  Tolfa, 
of  a  temperature  of  about  28"  C,  containing  mu- 
riates of  soda,  lime,  magnesia  etc.;  and  they  are 
of  singular  efficacy  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  affe- 
ctions. 

The  acqua  Albula  well  known  and  appreciated 
by  the  ancients,  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  sulphur  waters  of  this  vicinity,  and  from  its 
quantity  above  that  of  any  other  country,  as  it  forms 
a  small  river,  floAving  from  a  lake  of  about  800  me- 
tres in  circumference  and  52  metres  in  depth.  Its 
temperature  is  about  23°  C.  At  the  surface  it  is 
of  a  bluish  tint,  and  its  odour  is  characteristic. 

Its  chief  principle  is  sulphureted  hydrogen, 
and  it  contains  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash, 
and  soda. 

Monte  Ferentino  offers  a  sulphur  water  less 
rich  in  mineral  principles  but  also  efficacious  in 
many  affections  of  mucous  membranes  etc. 

Yicarello  and  Stigliano  are  thermae  used  for 
bathing  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  the  latter 
being  less  favourable  on  account  of  the  fever  then 
usually  prevalent  in  these  localities. 

For  more  ample  information  concerning  the 
waters  of  Eome  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Avork  of 
Mess.""'  Cammaille  et  Lambert:  Becherches  sur  les 


eaux  de  Borne  etc.  Paris  1860.  We  are  indebted 
to  these  writers  for  much  valuable  information 
on  the  subject. 

CHAPTER  lY. 
Recapitulation 


In  making'  a  resume  of  v^h^ii  has  been  said  in 
the  foregoing'  pages  together  with  the  result  of 
day  by  day  experience,  Ave  may  consider  the  cli- 
mate of  Rome  as  one  of  the  mildest  during  the 
Avinter,  the  cold  being  softened  through  the  pre- 
valent south  winds,  and  seldom  lasting  at  a  time 
more  than  a  few  days.  The  mildness  of  the  air 
is  favoured  by  the  scarcity  of  Avindy  days  with  the 
exception  of  March  Avhen  we  usually  have  some. 

Consequent  to  this  is  also  the  general  absence 
of  dust,  disagreable  to  every  one  and  disadvanta- 
geous to  invalids.  As  for  the  winter  I  may  still 
observe  that  some  of  our  visitors  are  wrong  in 
expecting  here  no  winter  at  all.  Such  an  idea  can 
only  lead  to  disappointment. 

Foreigners  are  generally  very  susceptible  to  a 
cold  temperature  when  it  occurs,  there  being  a 
lack  of  the  many  necessaries  to  assuage  its  rigour, 
which  they  Avould  employ  in  their  northern  homes. 
They  ought  therefore  to  be  well  provided  with 
winter  clothing,  their  apartments  should  consist 
of  moderate  sized  rooms  well  carpeted,  and  with 
good  fire  places. 
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The  advantage  of  our  winter  lies  in  its  short- 
ness, and  may  be  said  to  extend  from  December 
till  the  middle  of  February  Avhen  the  violets  and 
blooming  almond  trees  announce  that  the  real  win- 
ter is  ended. 

It  is  also  an  advantage  that  during  our  winter 
we  often  have  bright  days,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  day  without  some  hours  in  which  people  of 
delicate  health  can  enjoy  open  air. 

We  have  learned  also  that  the  summer  is  less 
favourable  in  Eome,  as  the  mean  temperature  rea- 
ches a  high  degree,  and  the  frequent  scirocco  is 
really  depressing  and  enervating. 

Among  the  resources  peculiar  to  Eome  during 
the  hot  weather  are  the  excellent  drinking  waters 
which  on  account  of  their  freshnees  need  no  ad- 
dition of  ice  or  snow,  so  much  used  in  other  pla- 
ces, and  not  always  favourable  to  the  preservation 
of  health. 

We  may  calculate  the  extent  of  our  summer 
as  about  four  months,  viz.  from  the  beginning  of 
June  till  the  end  of  September.  In  the  two  latter 
months  persons  are  more  exposed  to  attacks  of 
ague  and  therefore  many  avoid  the  toAvn  at  this 
time  of  the  year;  still  those  who  remain  are  ge- 
nerally more  satisfied  than  one  Avould  presume,  pro- 
vided they  follow  the  practice  of  the  natives;  as 
for  instance  keeping  apartments  cool,  the  windows 
shut  at  night  and  so  on.  The  reader  Avill  be  more 
amply  informed  on  this  subject  in  the  following 
chapters. 
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We  have  seen  also  that  the  relative  dampness 
is  in  a  lower  degree  here  than  in  many  other  cli- 
matic towns,  the  exhalations  being  held  in  the  air 
through  the  high  temperature,  hence  mists  are  rare 
in  Eome.  So  it  is  Avith  storms,  and  particularly 
striking  is  the  rare  occurrence  of  earthquakes, 
attributed  by  many  authors  to  the  copious  under- 
ground constructions,  such  as  the  catacombs,  serv- 
er s,  and  drains. 

Lightning  is  also  rare,  and  this  explains  the 
scarcity  of  lightning  rods,  which  however  in  some 
instances  there  has  been  reason  to  regret. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  capriciousness 
of  the  temperature,  particularly  dAvelt  upon  by 
French  writers.  The  figures  given  previously  show 
in  fact  at  certain  seasons  a  considerable  variation 
at  different  hours  of  the  day,  owing  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  alternations  sometimes  sudden  of  the 
principal  and  opposite  Avinds,  scirocco  and  tramon- 
tana,  to  which  the  toAvn  is  particularly  open.  But 
this  after  all  is  a  property  of  the  climate  which 
the  native  must  knoAV,  and  with  which  the  forei- 
gner ought  to  be  made  acquainted,  in  order  that 
both  may  avoid  or  at  least  diminish  the  effects  of 
such  inconstancy  in  temperature  and  Aveather,  by 
using  hygienic  measures  accordingly. 

On  the  other  hand  this  variation  is  not  Avithout 
some  benefit,  as  for  instance  the  summer  night 
being  much  cooler  than  the  preceding  day,  sleep, 
can  be  enjoyed  better  than  in  many  other  hot 
climates. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

Population  of  Rome  and  character 
of  the  Roman  people 


No  city  has  passed  through  greater  changes 
with  respect  to  its  population  than  Eome.  His- 
tory tells  us  in  every  page  how  different  cir- 
cumstances such  as  wars,  triumphs  invasions  etc., 
caused  either  a  rapid  increase  or  as  rapid  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  population,  so  that  at  one  period  it 
reached  the  almost  fabulous  amount  of  three,  or 
as  some  say  five  millions,  and  at  another  time 
descended  as  low  as  thirty  thousand. 

Though  in  times  nearer  our  own  the  fluctu- 
ation in  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  been  more 
regular,  still  there  is  a  considerable  variation  in 
it,  according  to  the  various  political  conditions; 
confirming  the  opinion  of  the  economists  who  main- 
tain that  the  population  of  a  place  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  state  of  prosperity. 

Limiting  my  observations  to  the  present  cen- 
tury, I  find  that  the  population  has  been  as  follows. 


1800  135,000 

1813  117,882 

1831  150,606 

1860  184,049 

1869  220,532 
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This  shows  since  the  year  181B,  a  gradual  in- 
crease. The  figures  given  I  have  deduced  from 
the  statistics  of  the  Curia  Ecclesiastica  of  Rome 
which  are  compiled  from  one  Easter  to  another. 

In  spite  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  this  tidal  ele- 
ment, the  Eomans  still  preserve  an  original  type 
and  "new  comers  have  in  some  degree  assimilated 
themselves  to  it,  showing  how  great  an  influence 
the  climate  of  a  country  exercises  on  its  inhabi- 
tants. This  explains  also,  why  I  have  devoted  a 
chapter  to  the  study  of  the  population  at  the  end 
of  the  part  concerning  the  climate. 

The  Roman  is  generally  black  haired,  has  fine 
well  formed  teeth,  and  a  noble  countenance  which 
is  particularly  striking  in  the  lower  classes,  more 
especially  in  those  who  come  from  remote  parts  of 
the  campagna.  The  physiognomy  of  the  women 
generally  expresses  composure  and  dignity,  and 
many  recall  the  type  of  the  matrona  romana  as 
it  is  preserved  to  us  in  old  busts.  Artists  admire 
the  necks  and  shoulders  of  Roman  Avomen  more 
than  their  arms,  which  in  general  are  less  deve- 
loped probably  owing  to  a  want  of  exercising 
them.  Both  sexes  have  an  inclination  to  fulness 
without  being  decidedly  obese. 

The  men  are  by  nature  passionate,  disposed  to 
violence  aud  revenge,  but  are  easily  appeased. 
They  are  sober  and  temperate  in  their  habits,  and 
devoted  admirers  of  the  beautiful  Avhich  nature 
and  art  so  abundantly  spreads  before  their  view. 
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Thus  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts  is  carried  on 
in  every  i}art  of  Eome  and  elevates  and  enobles 
the  feelings  even  of  the  lower  classes.  The  love 
of  art  indeed  which  in  former  periods  produced 
those  great  monuments,  the  remains  of  which  we 
still  admire,  exercises  a  certain  influence  on  the 
Eomans  of  the  present  age,  some  works  lately  exe- 
cuted being  a  proof  that  they  retain  the  genius 
of  their  ancestors. 

The  language  of  the  Romans  is  tolerably  pure, 
especially  among  the  better  classes,  and  the  pro- 
nunciation the  best  in  the  whole  peninsula,  which 
is  of  singular  importance  for  those  Avho  begin  to 
learn  Italian. 

The  manners  of  the  people,  even  of  the  lower 
class  are  in  general  polite  and  impress  you  with 
an  idea  of  sincerity. 

The  first  rank  of  the  Eoman  population  com- 
prehends the  princes  of  the  church,  the  high  clergy 
and  the  nobility,  among  which  there  are  illustrious 
families  deriving  their  descent  from  ancient  Eo- 
mans, others  distinguished  by  pontifical  relation- 
ship. Both  clergy  and  nobility  unite  to  their  per- 
sonal merits  an  innate  affability,  which  contributes 
to  render  a  residence  in  their  metropolis,  more 
agreeable  and  interesting  to  foreign  visitors. 

Besides  these  there  is  another  class  known  as 
the  mezzo  ceto  rising  in  number  and  importance 
distinguished  by  their  industrial  and  commercial 
attempts,  culture  of  fine  arts,  love  of  study,  and 
many  good  qualities. 
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Scholars  form  a  class  apart.  There  lias  always 
been  in  Rome  a  number  of  great  men  known  by 
then'  proficiency  in  the  various  branches  of  lear- 
ning, and  many  also  of  our  ladies  have  thus  ex- 
celled. Learned  Romans  are  in  general  as  remar- 
kable for  their  simplicity  and  modesty  as  for  the 
extent  and  depth  of  their  knowledge. 

As  Rome  has  always  been  open  to  all  natio- 
nalities, people  from  different  parts  have  settled 
here,  and  carried  on  their  own  peculiar  branches 
of  industry,  for  instance  the  Florentines  as  golds- 
miths, the  Germans  as  bakers  etc. 

These  colonies  from  different  countries  have 
their  national  churches  here.  S*  Luigi  for  the 
French,  the  Anima  belongs  to  the  Grermans,  S*  Isi- 
dore to  the  Irish  etc. 

Besides  these  churches  there  are  national  col- 
leges for  the  clergy.  Great  Britain  has  three, 
America  two  and  so  on,  not  to  speak  of  the  Pro- 
paganda the  mother  of  Catholicism  who  educates 
and  sends  out  missionaries  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  referring  to  the  various  arts  and  trades 
exercised  here  by  foreigners  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  they  are  the  exclusive  Avorkers  of  such 
in  Rome;  on  the  contrary  the  Romans  by  degrees 
took  various  branches  of  industry  into  their  own 
hands,  and  one  sees  with  satisfaction  many  esta- 
blishments designated  as  roman  manufactories. 
There  are  besides  products  peculiar  to  the  Romans 
themselves,  such  as  jewellery,  imitations  of  the 
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Etruscan,  works  in  Cameo,  artificial  pearls,  the 
well  known  roman  scarfs,  and  many  other  elegant 
productions  of  industry  especially  the  important 
works  in  Mosaic,  which  show  at  the  same  time  the 
application  as  well  as  the  artistic  powers  of  the 
people. 

Sculpture  may  be  said  to  hold  its  court  here, 
and  it  is  self  evident,  that  in  a  place  ahunding* 
with  lessons  and  examples  on  every  side,  a  place 
alike  associated  with  the  names  of  all  the  great 
geniuses  who  have  at  various  periods  chiselled  the 
marble,  the  sculptor  can  almost  inhale  the  very 
elements  of  his  art. 

Hence  artists  of  both  sexes,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  come  to  execute  works  at  Eome,  and 
they  are  aided  in  their  studios  by  the  natives  with 
intelligence  and  activity. 

This  activity  should  teach  us  not  to  accuse  a 
people  of  indolence  Avho  are  industrious  Avhen  oc- 
casion presents  itself. 

It  is  true,  slowness  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
manner  of  transacting  business  Avith  us,  and  "  Chi 
va  piano  va  sano,,  appears  to  have  been  invented 
here.  Still  with  some  patience  and  moderate  pres- 
sure, yon  can  get  all  you  justly  require,  done  in 
a  satisfactory  Avay. 

The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  have  been  so  great 
at  Rome  that  the  people  do  not  seem  to  attach 
so  great  importance  to  the  advantages  of  rank  and 
wealth  as  is  the  case  in  other  countries,  we  see 
this  in  many  instances,  though  at  the  same  time 
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they  are  respectful  to  those  in  higher  positions. 
It  also  contributes  to  general  comfort  that  through 
the  liberal  disposition  of  the  Romans  every  one  is 
permitted  here  to  live  as  he  pleases  Avithout  ex- 
citing wonder. 

Eogues  are  found  in  every  country,  and  Eome 
is  far  from  being  an  exception.  Foreigners  the- 
refore may  do  Avell  to  avoid  solitary  places  in  the 
evening.  Glenerally  however  the  tendencies  of  the 
people  are  not  very  bad,  and  the  visible  though 
gradual  improvement  in  popular  education  will  yet 
diminish  them.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a 
better  acquaintance  Avith  the  history  of  their  OAvn 
ancestors  Avould  also  efiicaciously  contribute  to  the 
same  end. 

A  great  feature  should  not  be  omitted  here 
namely  the  various  charities  both  private  and  pub- 
lic. It  would  evidently  carry  me  too  far  to  give 
any  ample  description  of  them,  nor  shall  I  enter 
into  any  exposition  of  the  various  and  important 
enlargements  and  ameliorations  introduced  into  al- 
most every  establishment  of  the  kind  by  the  pre- 
sent Pope.  I  must  therefore  refer  to  the  many 
treatises  on  the  subject,  especially  to  the  work 
Les  trois  Borne  by  Monsignor  Gaume  and  to  that 
of  Morecchini. 

I  will  only  mention  that  Eome  abunds  in  cha- 
ritable institutions  of  every  kind,  and  will  call 
attention  to  some  among  them,  Avhich  have  had 
their  parentage  in  this  city,  showing  what  chris- 
tian charity  illuminated  by  high  intelligence  can 
perform. 
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The  cellular  penitentiary  was  an  idea  of  Pope 
Clement  XI  and  the  first  constructed  on  this  plan 
was  founded  by  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  at  S^  Michele.  Je  n'hesite  pas  a 
croire  writes  Cerfbeer  in  his  report  on  the  pris- 
ons of  the  peninsula,  q^iie  la  reforme  penitenUalre 
est  partie  de  Vltalie  ^  dit  centre  meme  de  cette 
contree^  de  Eome. 

That  horror  of  nature  infanticide  also  found  its 
best  barrier  in  the  enlightened  charity  of  Pope 
Innocent  III,  Avho  towards  the  close  of  the  twel- 
fth century  saved  at  once  the  perhaps  ill  inten- 
tioned  parents  and  their  innocent  victims  by  cau- 
sing to  be  constructed  in  the  hospital  of  Santo 
Spirito  a  moveable  column  of  wood,  the  interior 
being  doubled  with  mattresses,  and  ordering  that 
at  any  Inoment  in  the  24  hours  of  the  day,  noAV 
born  children  could  be  deposited  there.  At  the 
same  time  he  inflicted  severe  penalities  against 
any  attempt  to  know  the  bearer  of  the  child  or 
from  whence  it  came. 

The  education  of  these  children  is  entrusted 
to  the  public  charity,  and  provided  for  until  their 
adult  age;  with  respect  to  the  females  it  is  con- 
tinued often  during  their  whole  lives. 

The  Santissima  Trinita  dei  Pellegrini  is  a  vast 
establishment  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  convalescents  from  the 
various  hospitals  and  to  keep  them  under  proper 
care  till  they  are  sufficiently  invigorated  to  again 
undertake  their  usual  work.    On  their  dischare-e 
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they  are  supplied  with  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
for  their  immediate  wants.  Establishments  of  this 
kind  are  just  now  rising  in  the  great  centres  of 
Europe,  while  this  splendid  one  was  erected  here 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  by 
S'  Philip  Neri. 

This  same  building  receives  also  the  Pilgrims, 
very  rare  noAV  indeed,  and  nearly  restricted  to  the 
holy  week,  when  the  Eoman  princes  and  their  la- 
dies perform  the  ceremony  of  washing  the  pil- 
grims' feet  and  the  charitable  exercises  connected 
with  it. 


PAET    IL 


HYCtIENE 

ilie  peculiarities  of  the  Roman  climate  require 
special  hygienic  warnings  and  these  I  propose  to 
give  in  the  following  pages.  We  shall  begin  by 
considering  first  the  proper  time  for  arriving  and 
remaining  in  Eome,  and  Avill  then  pass  on  to  ex- 
amine the  exigences  of  this  climate  in  respect  to 
alimentation,  dividing  the  whole  into  two  articles, 
namely  one  on  solid  food  and  another  on  drinks 
or  liquids.  Next  will  follow  the  chapter  on  habi- 
tation in  its  various  aspects,  with  the  addition  of 
some  remarks  on  the  way  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture of  apartments  should  be  kept. 

Having  thus  considered  food  and  air,  I  shall 
proceed  to  speak  briefly  about  bodily  exercise  and 
rest,  and  shall  finish  by  enumerating  what  occu- 
pations Rome  especially  offers.  In  the  last  chap- 
ter, persons  who  have  left  their  homes  and  usual 
mode  of  life  can  learn  what  amusements  they  may 
be  allowed  to  enjoy,  and  which  will  be  in  prudent 
conformity  with  the  state  of  their  health. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

The  best  time  for  residing  in  Rome, 
for  arriving  there  and  departing  from  it. 


Eome  may  be  considered  a  healthy  as  Avell  as 
an  agreeable  residence  from  the  middle  of  October 
till  the  end  of  May,  and  even  of  June  for  those 
who  do  not  fear  the  higher  temperature  which 
may  then  occur. 

During'  the  summer  months  motives  already 
mentioned  induce  the  wealthier  Eonians  and  still 
more  independent  foreigners  to  find  elsewhere  a 
place  better  adapted  for  that  season.  The  former 
generally  leave  the  town  late  (as  it  offers  greater 
comforts  than  the  country)  and  betake  themselves 
to  some  of  the  neighbouring  places  such  as  Fras- 
cati,  Albano,  Porto  a  Anzio  etc.  where  they  enjoy 
a  more  bracing  air,  but  where  certainly  they  are 
not  less  exposed  to  fever  than  in  Eome.  Others 
taking  advantage  of  the  various  raihvay  communi- 
cations choose  more  distant  localities,  especially 
Tuscany  or  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  or 
Adriatic  sea.  In  some  of  these  places  better  ac- 
comodations for  sea-bathing  have  been  lately  es- 
tablished. 

Some  visit  watering  places  knoAvn  for  ages,  as 
those  of  Ischia,  l^ocera,  Acqui,  Monte  Catino  etc., 
or  they  resort  to  others  noAV  rising  in  repute,  as 
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those  of  Castro-caro  (containing  Iodine  and  Bro- 
mine), of  la  Porretta,  Bagni  di  Lucca  and  so  on. 
These  remarks  deserve  the  attention  of  those  visi- 
tors who  intend  spending  another  Avinter  in  Ital]^, 
as  by  knowing  the  various  resources  of  the  country 
a  long  and  inconvenient  journey  may  he  spared. 
Many  leave  the  Peninsula  entirely,  seeking  more 
invigorating  regions.  This  practice  of  alternating 
their  summer  and  Avinter  residences  Avhich  is  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  our  English  visitors  may  coeteris 
panbus  contribute  to  the  longevity  Ave  often  ob- 
serve in  them. 

The  best  time  for  arriving  here  is  in  October  or 
the  beginning  of  November,  Avhen  the  diseases  pe- 
culiar to  the  hot  season  have  disappeared,  and 
those  pertaining  more  to  the  Avinter  have  not  yet  set 
in.  But  people  frequently  arrive  at  a  later  period 
of  the  season;  and  those  Avho  are  of  delicate  frame 
often  injure  their  health  by  a  journey  Avhich,  un- 
dertaken some  Aveeks  earlier,  could  be  made  Avith- 
out  injury  or  inconvenience. 

Nor  do  people  use  more  prudence  in  regard  to 
their  leaving  Some ;  for  it  often  happens  that  they 
depart  on  the  first  appearance  of  early  spring. 
Being  generally  directed  to  northern  countries, 
there  is  great  probability  that  they  Avill  encounter 
cold  and  damp  Aveather,  thus  risking  the. benefit 
they  may  have  previously  derived  from  their  south- 
ern residence. 

As  October  and  the  first  part  of  November  are 
the  best  months  for  arriving,  so  May  and  the  be- 
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girniing  of  June  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  best 
adapted  for  repassing  the  Alps.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood however  that  these  rules  are  intended  for 
people  of  delicate  health:  those  who  travel  merely 
for  their  pleasure  or  instruction,  need  not  bind 
themselves  to  such  restrictions.  Still,  even  tourists 
may  avoid  the  end  of  the  summer,  if  they  can 
choose  their  time  for  visiting  Rome. 

CHAPTEE  II. 
Diet. 


Providence  imparted  to  mankind  the  privilege 
to  be  enabled  to  live  in  very  opposite  climates,  and 
on  the  most  various  kinds  of  food.  This  has  its 
value  with  people  in  good  health,  but  as  I  address 
my  words  especially  to  those  Avho  leave  their 
homes  with  the  object  of  improving  it,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  give  them  a  few  hints  on 
the  regulation  of  diet  under  the  changed  circum- 
stances of  their  residence  in  Eome ,  which  with 
some  modifications  may  be  of  service  for  southern 
residences  in  general. 

I  have  divided  the  whole  into  two  articles. 
The  first  takes  into  consideration  the  animal  and 
vegetable  aliments,  the  second  is  devoted  to  re- 
marks on  liquids. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

SOLIDFOOD 

The  climate  of  Eome  requires  a  substantial  diet, 
which  hoAvever  should  not  be  too  exciting'.  The 
observations  already  expressed  in  regard  to  its 
atmosphere  warrant  us  in  a'rriving  at  this  conclu- 
sion, when  we  recall  to  mind  some  of  its  debili- 
tating influences.  The  tendency  on  the  other  hand 
to  inflammatory  attacks,  to  congestions  in  the  ab- 
dominal organs  and  other  affections  which  will  be 
hereafter  referred  to,  admonish  us  to  avoid  too  free 
a  use  of  exciting  substances. 

Physiologists  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  diet.  The  gene- 
ral organization  of  man,  the  peculiar  construction 
of  his  teeth,  and  the  form  of  the  abdominal  visce- 
ra all  go  to  prove  it.  But  the  proportion  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food  necessary,  varies  according  to 
the  geographical  position  of  our  place  of  abode. 
Nature  teaches  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions 
to  use  animal  food  almost  exclusively,  whilst  those 
of  the  tropics  live  almost  entirely  on  vegetables. 
In  countries  situated  in  the  temperate  zone  the 
union  or  alternation  of  animal  and  vegetable  food 
is  adopted.  Eome  being  situated  betAveen  the  two 
extremes,  northern  foreigners,  should  diminish  the 
quantity  of  the  former  Avhich  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to ,  and  those  from  the  south  should 


increase  it.  On  the  whole  animal  food  should 
predominate  here,  as  in  a  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Avhich  miasmata  prevail  and  Avhere 
digestion  in  general  is  Aveak. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  aliment  neces- 
sary, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  inhabitants 
of  southern  countries  require  less  food  than  those 
of  the  northern  regions.  This  is  fully  demonstrated 
by  modern  chemistry  and  answers  to  the  common 
observation,  that  the  digestive  powers  become  less 
active  under  the  influence  of  heat.  Such  is  the 
general  consideration,  but  each  individual  has  to 
be  here  as  elsewhere,  his  OAvn  judge  respecting  the 
quantity  of  the  aliment  he  requires-  to  feel  the 
forces  of  his  body  restored  after  the  loss  it  has 
experienced  through  the  various  functions  of  life. 
Let  us  conclude  with  the  rules  of  diet  the  Poet 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  Archangel  Michael  Avhen 
adressing  Adam. 

In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st  seek  from  thence 
Due  nourishment  not  gluttonous  delight. 

The  Eoman  market  offers  at  every  season  a 
large  supply  of  wholesome  food  and  makes  a 
choice  here  easier  than  in  many  other  towns.  We 
find  plenty  of  good  beef,  veal  and  lamb,  and  the 
flesh  of  the  kid  is  also  a  delicate  meat,  which 
however  as  that  of  lamb  ought  not  to  be  too  young. 

In  consequence  of  the  excellent  pasturage  in 
the  open  air  meat  is  generally  of  a  good  quality 
and  the  muscles  are  both  elaborate  and  flexible. 


It  is  perhaps  to  this  system  of  open  air  pas- 
turage in  the  feeding  of  swine  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  happy  exemption  from  Trichina,  which  lat- 
ely caused  so  much  apprehension  in  certain  parts 
of  Glermany. 

Though  pork  is  a  nutritious  food  it  is  better 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  labouring  classes ,  for 
on  account  of  its  tenacious  fibres  it  is  less  easy 
of  digestion  especially  in  a  hot  climate.  Salted 
and  smoked  meats  of  every  description  must  be 
used  here  sparingly  in  regard  to  the  tendency  of 
the  inhabitants  to  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin 
(see  third  part). 

We  have  also  abundance  of  game,  wild  boar, 
venison,  porcupine,  hare  etc.  They  are  easily  di- 
gested if  allowed  to  hang  for  a  few  days.  Birds 
are  plentiful  such  as  quails,  thrushes  etc.  The  poul- 
try market  is  w^ell  supplied  with  turkeys,  chick- 
ens of  all  kinds,  ducks  and  so  on. 

Sea  fish  is  obtained  in  abundance  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  fresh  water  fish  from  the-  rivers 
and  lakes  in  the  vicinity. 

From  the  different  kinds  of  fish  we  should  se- 
lect those  containing  the  least  amount  of  fat,  which 
substance  being  in  the  fish  generally  united  with 
phosphorus  makes  them  less  digestible.  To  these 
belong  the  sturgeon,  lobsters  etc. 

Eed  mullets,  sardines  and  some  others  are  free 
from  this  objection  and  can  be  safely  recommen- 
ded even  to  invalids;  oysters  also  if  fresh  and 
taken  in  proper  time  are  suitable. 
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Of  animal  products  such  as  milk,  eg'gs,  and 
butter  v;e  have  a  large  supply.  The  milk,  it  is 
true,  is  less  delicious  than  that  of  Switzerland 
or  even  of  Lomhardy,  but  it  is  not  perhaps  the 
less  healthy.  We  are  indebted  for  its  better  qual- 
ity to  a  certain  simpli€ity  of  manners  peculiar  to 
our  population,  who  still  preserve  some  patriar- 
chal customs  unknown  to  the  modern  refinement 
of  other  great  towns. 

Cows  thus  may  be  seen  moving  quietly  through 
the  streets  or  in  their  clean  and  ample  sheds  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  our  palaces ;  and  in  the  early 
morning  flocks  of  goats  are  driven  about  or  re- 
pose at  street  corners  in  the  vicinity  of  houses 
where  their  milk  may  be  required. 

This  simplicity  of  manners  may  account  for  the 
adultei'ation  of  nourishing  substances  being  less 
frequent  in  Rome  than  in  most  other  places;  an 
observation  which  strikes  many  of  our  foreign  vis- 
itors. Fresh  eggs  so  important  to  the  sick  and 
convalescent  are  also  plentiful. 

Before  finishing  tliis  article  I  would  mention 
among  the  animal  products  the  use  of  cheese, 
Avhich  1  find  too  great  among  our  population,  as 
in  general  that  of  many  other  stimulating  substan- 
ces, such  as  salted  and  smoked  meat,  and  of  some 
vegetables  of  an  irritating  and  stimulating  kind. 

The  cheese  used  here  is  for  the  most  part  pre- 
pared from  the  milk  of  the  goat  and  not  being 
generally  used  until  old,  is  therefore  more  hurtful, 
irritating  the  lining-  membranes  of  the  stomach 
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and  intestines.  Nor  can  the  other  above  named 
acrid  substances  be  without  influence  on  the  fre- 
quency of  the  skin  diseases  we  observe  among  the 
lower  classes  especially,  of  our  population. 

The  rich  among  us  generally  use  imported 
cheese  from  Lombardy  or  SAvitzerland,  the  action 
of  Avhich  is  much  milder;  foreigners  generally  pre- 
fer that  of  Chester,  druyere  or  Holland  still  more 
exciting;  but  when  taken  in  small  quantities,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  meal,  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
assist  digestion. 

Bread  of  all  forms  and  qualities  to  suit  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  foreigners  can  be  had  at  most 
of  the  bakers  in  the  central  part  of  the  toAvn  at 
a  small  additional  price.  The  adulteration  of  this 
aliment  is  rarer  here  than  in  most  other  countries. 
It  may  be  less  white,  but  is  generally  of  good  qua- 
lity and  we  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  loss 
of  a  pleasing  appearance  in  the  certainty  of  its 
being  less  artificial. 

In  Eome  itself  the  present  head  of  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  shows  great  judgment  and  acti- 
vity in  providing  that  healthy  provisions  shall  be 
plentifully  supplied  at  reasonable  prices;  yet  the 
bread  of  the  poorer  classes  leaves  much  to  be 
wished  for  in  its  amelioration. 

In  the  small  towns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rome  the  baking  of  bread  constitutes  a  pecu- 
liar privilege  which  is  bestowed  by  the  commune 
on  one  individual,  and  no  other  is  allowed  to  bake 
for  sale.    This  system,  if  I  mistake  not  is  very 


prejudicial  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor  and  I  should 
feel  happy  if  my  observations  on  this  subject  should 
be  read  in  the  right  quarter. 

Eice  is  one  of  the  cereals  most  employed  here; 
it  has  less  gluten  than  bread  but  united  with  ani- 
mal matters  may  be  considered  a  healthy  aliment. 

The  Turkish  grain  or  maize  is  little  in  use  with 
us;  not  so  however  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Papal 
States,  and  probably  it  is  to  the  use  of  this  insuf- 
ficient and  often  deteriorated  food,  that  may  be 
attributed  the  appearance  of  Pellagra,  a  disease 
of  the  skin  common  among  the  peasantry  of  the 
northern  provinces. 

Vegetables  are  very  abundant  but  would  gain 
by  a  more  careful  culture.  Unfortunately  the  cul- 
tivator here  considers  his  land  so  highly  favoured 
by  nature  as  to  require  no  industry  of  his  OAvn  to 
improve  it.  Artichokes,  asparagus,  peas,  French 
beans  and  celery  are  easily  procurable.  Mushrooms, 
both  fresh  and  dried,  are  plentiful.  Those  who  sell 
fresh  ones  must  be  provided  with  a  certificate  from 
the  inspector  of  the  market  as  a  guarantee  of  their 
quality.  They  are  difftcult  to  digest  and  should 
be  taken  with  care  and  moderation.  The  potato  is 
usually  good  and  contains  less  water  than  those 
cultivated  in  the  north. 

We  have  fruit  of  every  description,  but  the 
same  remarks  in  regard  to  a  better  cultivation 
made  above,  can  be  applied  to  them,  especially 
with  respect  to  peaches  and  cherries. 
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The  grape  is  the  king  of  fruit  in  Rome,  and 
I  believe  in  no  other  country  have  they  a  finer 
flavour. 

]N"otAvithstanding  this,  the  grape  cure  so  much 
in  vogue  in  some  parts  of  Glermany,  does  not  suc- 
ceed with  us  probably  because  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion being  weakened  by  the  heat  of  the  preced- 
ing summer,  are  not  suficiently  strong  in  autumn 
to  digest  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
Still  I  have  employed  several  pounds  a  day  with 
some  success. 

Chestnuts  are  in  some  parts  of  Italy  reduced 
to  flour  and  used  as  bread.  They  are  not  easy  of 
digestion  and  should  be  avoided  by  persons  of  se- 
dentary life. 

Fearing  to  be  tedious  to  the  reader  by  too  de- 
tailed an  enumeration,  I  pass  on  to  those  substances 
which  are  taken  in  a  liquid  form. 

ARTICLE  II. 

LIQUIDS 

In  considering  the  liquids  as  an  important  part 
of  alimentation  with  regard  to  our  climate,  I  shall 
not  enter  into  the  subtle  investigation  Avhether  our 
waters,  though  for  the  most  part  of  excellent  qua- 
lity, could  be  a  sufficient  support  as  a  drink.  Nor 
shall  I  examine  closely  the  various  effects  of  fer- 
mented liquors  on  the  animal  economy,  but  while 
I  remember  the  importance  of  our  waters  as  a  gen- 
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eral  beverage,  I  will  take  into  special  consider- 
ation the  natural  wine  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  foreign  Avines  in  general  use  here.  I  will  also 
give  a  few  hints  respecting  alcoholic  drinks  or 
spirits  and  conclude  with  some  remarks  on  the  use 
of  coffee,  tea  and  chocolate. 

Unadulterated  wine  taken  in  moderate  quantity 
may  be  considered  a  beneficial  and  almost  a  nec- 
essary part  of  meals.  It  facilitates  the  digestion 
of  the  food  and  is  in  itself  a  good  respiratory  or 
heat  producing  aliment  (*).  It  would  be  desirable 
for  people  in  delicate  health  to  consult  their  med- 
ical attendant,  on  the  quantity  to  be  taken.  In 
general,  wines  should  be  mixed  with  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  water. 

Here,  as  throughout,  I  address  my  observations 
to  adults,  referring  to  general  dietetics  for  the  mo- 
dification most  necessary  according  to  difference  of 
age,  sex,  mode  of  life,  etc. 

For  the  Avine  of  the  country,  Ave  have  a  large 
choice  as  regards  quality.  The  best  soil  for  cul- 
tivating grapes  is  the  volcanic,  particularly  Avhere 
the  soil  is  light  and  easily  penetrated  by  the  air 
and  Avhere  the  rain  AA^aters  filter  through,  as  is 
the  case  Avith  the  tufa.  Hence  the  Avines  of  Yel- 
letri,  {*'')  Albano,  Marino  and  Frascati  are  preferred 


(*)  See  the  letters  of  Baron  Liebig  in  which  tlie  difference  between 
the  nutritive  and  heat  producing  aliments  is  clearly  pointed  out. 

(**)  Veliternum  potentius,  odoratius,  durabiliiis  inter  vina  omnia 
quae  cocta  censentur,  existit. 

Petrox.  liVi.  II. 
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to  those  of  Tivoli  where  the  condition  of  the  soil 
is  different. 

That  the  situation  of  the  vineyard  he  exposed 
to  the  south,  is  also  important  for  the  better  qua- 
lity of  its  product.  Parini,  in  describing  the  wine 
for  the  table  of  the  luxurious  gentleman,  says: 

II  vin  s'  elesse 
"Figlio  dei  tralci  pih  riarsi  e  posto 
"  Al  piu  ferndo  sol,  nei  piii  sublimi 
"  Colli;  dove  piii  zolfo  il  suol  impingua. 

White  wines  are  procured  from  Marino,  Zaga- 
rolo,  Albano,  Yelletri,  etc.  At  some  greater  dis- 
tance from  Eome  are  the  celebrated  wines  of  Or- 
vieto  and  Monte  Fiascone,  which  from  the  abun- 
dance of  carbonic  acid  they  contain,  are  palatable 
and  exhilerating.  Our  red  wines  are  generally 
more  tonic  and  exciting  than  the  white. 

Beside  the  districts  already  named  Ave  are  also 
supplied  from  Monte  Rotondo,  Glrotta  Ferrata,  Glen- 
zano,  etc.;  the  best  qualities  being  distinguished 
by  a  pleasant  aroma,  owing  to  their  containing  ene- 
antic  ether,  the  same  principle  to  which  the  wines 
of  the  Ehine,  Tokay,  Bordeaux  and  others  OAve 
their  high  repute.  Glood  wines  are  also  produced 
at  Eome  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  If  more  care 
were  taken  in  the  preparation  of  our  wines,  they 
would  equal  the  choicest  of  other  countries ;  the 
best  of  them  however  rarely  come  into  general  use. 

Amongst  the  foreign  wines  most  popular  here 
may  be  mentioned  Champagne,  which  when  mod- 
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erately  taken  is  suitable  even  for  invalids,  as  it 
does  not  contain  more  than  10  per  cent  of  Alco- 
hol; but  every  one  knows  its  frequent  adulterations. 
Madeira  is  one  of  the  best  dry  wines  and  frequently 
employed  here  as  a  tonic,  especially  for  those  suf- 
fering from  acidity.  But  its  proportion  of  alcohol 
being  about  20  it  ought  to  be  taken  rather  as  a 
liqueur.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  from 
Malaga  and  Frontignan.  Marsala  being  usually 
contaminated  by  the  addition  of  brandy,  ought  to 
be  employed  sparingly. 

As  pure  wines  may  be  considered  advantageous, 
so  on  the  contrary,  I  must  say  that  the  use  of  spi- 
rits is  prejudicial  here,  and  only  to  be  tolerated  in 
rare  cases. 

The  effect  of  wine  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  alcohol;  any  protracted  use  of  the  latter  cannot 
be  supported  here  Avithout  harm. 

The  degree  of  injury  is  determined  also  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  prepared;  so  for  inst- 
ance Eum  Avhich  is  extracted  from  the  sugar-cane 
is  considered  of  the  best  quality,  while  that  which 
is  prepared  from  molasses,  (the  refuse  obtained  by 
the  refinement  of  sugar),  is  much  inferior.  Again 
Arrack  produced  from  rice,  whisky  distilled  from 
corn,  common  brandy  from  potatoes,  not  to  men- 
tion some  other  materials  Avhich  give  an  inferior 
quality  to  their  products. 

I  would  more  particularly  impress  the  above 
remarks  on  my  readers,  as  I  observe  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  to  be  on  the  increase  in  Eo]ne. 
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The  lower  classes  drink  brandy  more,  and  of  a 
worse  quality  than  they  did  some  years  ago,  and 
the  upper  classes  do. the  same  under  different  forms, 
using'  rum,  punch  etc.  Some  also  among  our  visit- 
ors keep  up  the  habits  of  their  own  countries,  and 
use  liquors  which  in  this  climate  cannot  be  indul- 
ged in  without  evil  consequences. 

Liqueurs  or  cordials  being  generally  taken  in 
small  quantities  after  meals,  and  thus  combined 
Avith  food,  are  less  injurious,  and  even  sometimes 
facilitate  digestion. 

Another  drink  the  consumption  of  which  has 
much  increased  in  late  years,  is  beer  (*)  prepared  in 
Eome  itself.  The  small  proportion  of  alcohol  which 
is  found  in  it  (only  a  third  part  of  what  ordinary 
AYine  contains)  and  its  ingredients  being  nourish- 
ing render  it  an  agreable  beverage,  well  adapted 
to  relieve  thirst  and  to  strengthen  the  system;  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  understood  that  a  daily 
and  copious  use  of  it  would  be  hurtful.  We  see 
in  our  beer-drinkers  generally,  the  digestion  im- 
paired Avith  a  marked  predisposition  to  obesity. 

Ale,  Porter  etc.  imported  from  other  countries, 
particularly  from  England  are  richer  in  alcohol. 

With  respect  to  tea,  coffee  and  chocolate,  my 
remarks  may  be  limited  as  they  are  articles  so 
well  known  to  all.    Of  the  three,  chocolate  is  the 


(*)  This  drink  was  in  use  in  early  times  among  the  Germans  as 
we  learn  from  Tacitus  in  his  description  of  their  manners.  •  Potui  humor 
ex  hordeo  aut  frumento  in  quamdam  similitudinem  vini  corruptus. 

TACiTrs  Germania.  Cap.  XX. 
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most  nourishing'  from  the  oily  matter  it  contains 
which,  united  to  its  aromatic  properties,  is  easily 
digested  and  renders  it  a  restorative  and  agreahle 
aliment. 

Tea  and  coffee  have  a  decided  effect  on  the 
brain  as  want  of  sleep,  giddiness  and  other  ner- 
vous symptoms  induced  by  too  freely  using  them, 
clearly  demonstrate.  It  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  alkaloid,  coffeine,  which  exists  in  both  and  whose 
influence  on  the  cerebral  nerves  is  undoubted. 
This  teaches  us  that  their  employment  here  aught 
to  be  moderate,  as  such  nervous  phenomena  are 
rather  common  Avith  us.  Yet  it  deserves  attention 
that  in  almost  every  country,  a  substance  similar 
in  its  action  is  used  as  a  prevailing  drink.  This 
remark  may  perhaps  lead  us  to  admit  that  the 
principles  which  the  above  substances  contain  are 
necessary  for  supplying  some  Avant  of  our  econ- 
omy n  though  the  nature  of  this  want  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  known. 


(■)  Sec  D.  Lothebv  on  food. 
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CHAPTER  111. 
Habitation 


It  Avould  certainly  be  useless  to  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  a  well-situated  and  well-con- 
structed apartment.  Among  the  precautions  to  be 
taken  in  choosing  it,  some  are  general,  viz.  ap- 
plicable to  every  country;  others  special,  to  a  res- 
idence in  Eome. 

It  belongs  to  the  former  that  the  air  should 
be  pure  and  its  circulation  free.  We  have  therefore 
to  avoid  newly-built  houses,  damp  places,  small 
dark  rooms,  narrow  streets  with  high  buildings 
and  small  court-yards  where  the  sun  rarely  or  nev- 
er penetrates.  We  want,  on  the  contrary,  free  cir- 
culation of  an  uncontaminated  air,  h^nce  for  ex- 
ample the  water-closets  should  be  ventilated  and 
sufficiently  large  to  carry  off  their  contents  im- 
mediately. 

I  could  easily  increase  the  number  of  similar 
rules,  but  abstain  from  doing  so,  as  they  are  those 
of  general  hygiene|;  besides  we  have  to  return  to 
some  of  these  points. 

When  considering  the  exigencies  as  regards 
habitation  which  a  residence  here  more  especially 
requires,  we  find  that  contrary  to  the  usual  opin- 
ion respecting  large  towns ,  we  must  prefer  the 
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populated  regions  of  the  city;  as  experience  teach- 
es that  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts  are  less 
liable  to  the  influence  of  malaria  than  those  of  the 
unpopulated  ones.  The  importance  of  this  fact 
will  he  further  shown  when  treating'  one  of  the 
most  common  effects  of  malaria,  the  ague. 

For  the  motive  just  mentioned  and  to  avoid 
the  vicinity  of  the  campagna  let  your  dwelling  he 
somewhere  distant  from  the  gates  of  the  town. 

An  apartment  in  an  elevated  position  or  on  an 
inclined  one  unites  some  advantages  over  others 
and  especially  this,  of  being  less  damp. 

For  similar  reasons  the  upper  floors  are  pref- 
erable to  the  ground  floor  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  malaria  to  which  the  latter  ex- 
poses its  inhabitants.  This  explains  why  the  So- 
man princes  generally  occupy  the  highest  floors  of 
their  palaces.  But  even  the  highest  floors  for  mo- 
tives easily  understood,  ought  to  be  avoided  by 
persons  in  delicate  health  or  of  advanced  age. 

In  a  town  like  Rome  where  there  is  plenty  of 
room  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  population, 
the  houses  ought  perhaps  to  be  limited  in  the 
number  of  floors.  Armellini,  in  his  valuable  book 
V AvchiteMura  in  ordine  alV  Igiene,  admits  three 
floors  as  the  convenient  rule. 

A  habitation  exposed  to  the  south  is  very  es- 
sential, provided  such  an  advantage  is  not  obtain- 
ed with  a  neglect  of  other  not  less  important 
conditions  for  a  healthy  lodging.  I  insist  on  this 
point,  as  it  often  occurs  that  apartments  having 
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some  windows  with  a  southern  aspect,  have  the 
remaining  ones  in  an  opposite  direction,  with  many 
other  bad  qualifications. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  southern  aspect  of 
the  houses  was  rather  blamed,  and  Petroniiis,  De 
viduRomanorum^  and  QYQn  Lancisi  defended  the 
situations  to  the  north,  as  receiving*  the  north 
winds  which  purify  the  air,  and  excluding  those  of 
the  south  which  bring  warm  air  contaminated  Avith 
the  principles  of  malaria.  Therefore  we  shall  not 
be  exclusive.  Still  for  people  who  visit  Rome  with 
the  intention  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  their 
respiratory  organs ,  tie  lodging  exposed  to  the 
south  is  at  all  events  preferable. 

The  houses  situated  near  the  Tiber  are  gener- 
ally considered  unhealthy,  but  among  them,  those 
built  quite  on  the  banks  are  better  than  others 
constructed  at  some  distance.  In  the  former  the 
dampness  arising  from  the  river  is  corrected  by 
the  rapid  circulation  of  the  air  pr)duced  by  the 
current,  while  in  the  latter,  the  evil  exists  without 
the  advantage  of  the  corresponding  remedy. 

Continuing  however  to  show  the  conditions  of 
a  healthy  habitation,  Ave  observe  that  there  ought 
to  be  ample  courtyard,  clear  and  clean,  and  the 
garden  (should  there  be  one)  well  cultivated,  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  having  a 
free  current  of  air.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Eome 
that  most  of  the  buildings  have  trees  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity;  but  they  often  become  noxious 
for  want  of  due  care. 
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It  is  particularly  important  that  no  organic 
matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition  should  he  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  our  hahitations, 
which  hy  the  small  courtyards  and  ill-conditioned 
gardens  is  often  the  case. 

To  obtain  a  free  current  of  air,  we  have  to  avoid 
houses  having  hills  at  their  back  or  large  buildings 
which  besides  preventing  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
make  our  rooms  dark  and  close. 

The  conditions  I  have  mentioned  for  the  choice 
of  an  apartment  in  Eome  are  those  which  I  think 
would  conduce  most  to  health,  but  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  where  all  such  conditions  are  ful- 
filled, these  alone  are  to  be  considered  healthy. 
Nature  is  not  so  exclusive.  Your  habitation  should 
be  airy,  well  kept,  not  too  crowded;  thus  Avhether 
its  windows  are  exposed  to  the  south  or  not  you 
can  enjoy  perfect  health.  Effects  on  human  beings 
are  generally  the  result  of  several  causes,  and 
where  one  thing  is  deficient,  it  often  may  be  com- 
pensated for,  by  greater  attention  to  some  other 
hygienical  point. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  admit  the  opinion  of  those 
who  declare  one  corner  of  a  street  to  be  safe  and 
another  dangerous.  Whenever  some  locality  is 
suspected  Ave  should  enquire  into  the  causes  of  its 
insalubrity,  and  probably  we  shall  find  a  want  in 
some  of  the  conditions  previously  mentioned.  The- 
se being  remedied  the  insalubrity  Avill  also  be  re- 
moved. Hence  we  see  how  important  it  is  for  the 
public  authorities  to  be  assisted  by  accurate  sta- 
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tistical  observations,  as  through  them  they  could 
be  made  acquainted  in  what  locality  certain  dis- 
eases and  particularly  ague  are  more  or  less  prev- 
alent. 

As  for  the  toAvn  itself,  its  atmosphere  is  purer 
than  that  of  most  other  European  cities,  having 
about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  a  great  ex- 
tension comparatively  to  its  population.  Most  of 
the  streets  are  tolerably  large  and  the  town  is 
often  interrupted  by  squares;  neither  are  the  hou- 
ses overcrowded  'with  inhabitants.  To  the  purity 
of  air  contribute  also  the  fountains  of  Rome  which 
are  as  numerous  as  those  of  all  Italian  towns  put 
together.  Those  in  public  places  are  generally 
large;  even  some  of  the  palaces  are  ornamented 
with  splendid  fountains. 

There  may  yet  be  some  defects  in  respect  to 
the  purity  of  air,  but  so  much  has  been  done  of 
late  years,  in  order  to  diminish  them,  that  we  may 
safely  expect  the  remaining  ones  to  be  corrected. 

As  already  mentioned  I  unite  to  the  present 
chapter  some  short  remarks  on 

HEATING  APARTMENTS    AND   CLOTHING. 

In  Rome  the  use  of  fire-places  is  general  and 
I  think  it  preferable  to  every  other  way  of  arti- 
ficially increasing  the  temperature,  as  by  this 
means  the  air  is  constantly  renewed,  and  the  tem- 
perature generally  does  not  reach  so  high  a  degree 
as  with  stoves. 
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The  use  of  braziers  (*)  to  other  clisadvantag-es 
unites  that  of  poisoning'  the  air  when  some  of  the 
necessary  precautions  are  omitted;  happily  they 
are  now  almost  done  away  with. 

In  this  climate  the  heat  should  not  be  brought 
higher  than  from  13°  to  14°  Eeaumur  (about 
60°  Fah.)  though  many  special  circumstances  may 
require  some  modifications.  Mistakes  are  frequent- 
ly committed  by  our  northern  visitors  in  heating* 
their  apartments  too  early  in  the  season  or  too 
much  at  any  time,  as  being  accustomed  to  artifi- 
cial heat  in  their  homes,  they  are  very  sensitive 
to  cold. 

The  general  rule  ought  to  be  to  mitigate  the 
impression  of  the  cold  Avith  special  regard  to  the 
temperature  outside;  thus  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  sirocco,  heating  ought  to  be  more  moder- 
ate than  when  the  tramontana  cools  the  air.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
be  not  prejudiced  by  the  artificial  heat  and  there- 
fore the  windows  of  the  heated  rooms  should  be 
opened  at  least  once  a  day.  To  avoid  too  high  a 
degree  of  temperature  saloons  or  other  places 
where  many  people  are  assembled  should  be  but 
slightly  heated  in  this  climate. 

With  regard  to  clothing  we  notice  that  the 
garments  next  the  skin  should  be  woolen.  This  is 
particularly  required  by  the  variability  of  the  tem- 


(*)  Ijraziers  are  large  open  vases  made  of  metal ,  terra  cotta  or 
other  earihcn  uiaterials  and  containin;,'  charcoal  in  a  state  of  ignition. 
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perature;  it  is  besides  the  best  preservative  a- 
gainst  the  influence  of  malaria  and  should  therefore 
be  worn  even  through  the  summer.  If  woolen 
cannot  be  supported  next  a  sensitive  skin,  replace 
it  with  articles  made  of  silk  or  of  cotton.  These 
materials  being  bad  conductors  of  caloric  and  elec- 
tricity protect  the  surface  of  the  body,  Avhile  linen 
on  the  contrary  exposes  us  more  to  the  action  of 
external  influences.  Linen  absorbs  rapidly  the 
perspiration  and  transmits  it  with  equal  rapidity; 
hence  the  skin  is  unprotected  and  exposed.  The 
opposite  effect  is  produced  by  the  garments  made 
from  caoutchouc. 

Too  light  clothing  should  be  avoided  in  the 
summer  and  equally  too  heavy  clothing,  in  the 
winter,  particularly  under  the  influence  of  the 
sirocco. 

When  making  excursions  into  the  country  care 
should  be  taken  to  be  provided  with  extra-clothing, 
bearing  in  mind  that  this  country  is  not  free  from 
rapid  changes  of  Aveather. 

CHAPTER  lY. 
Occupation  and  Amusement 


The  occupations  of  the  Romans  are  as  various 
as  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  populous  towns, 
and  these  can  not  be  therefore  an  object  of  our 
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considerations.  Some  peculiar  to  this  j)lace  have 
been  already  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
first  part.  We  are  therefore  restricted  to  the  oc- 
cupations which  Eome  offers  to  foreign  visitors 
according  to  their  various  tastes.  Nearly  all  are 
interested  in  the  monuments,  religious  and  profa- 
ne, of  the  various  periods  of  the  eternal  city. 

'^  Cui  par  nihil  et  nihil  secundum.  „ 

Peculiar  attention  is  given  to  architecture  anci- 
ent and  modern,  to  the  temples  and  churches  within 
and  without  the  walls  with  the  treasures  the  latter 
contain,  to  the  museums  adorned  with  the  master 
pieces  of  G-recian  and  Eoman  sculpture,  to  the  gal- 
leries both  public  and  private  filled  with  works  of 
the  greatest  Italian  and  foreign  painters,  to  the 
palaces  many  of  which  are  in  themselves  galleries 
from  the  ground  floor  to  the  top,  to  the  villas 
with  their  frescoes,  paintings,  and  other  objects  of 
art  and  of  historical  importance.  Again  the  ex- 
cavations where  we  may  see  antiquities  rising  to 
light  after  centuries  of  oblivion;  the  studios  of 
living  artists  from  every  part  of  the  globe  where 
the  rough  clay  and  stone  with  their  gradual  devel- 
opment, are  shown  with  pleasing  hospitality  and 
interesting  explanations.  All  these  to  which  I 
might  add  many  more,  give  an  increasing  interest 
and  occupy  for  a  length  of  time  the  intelligent 
visitor. 

Those  who  dive  still  more  deeply  into  classical 
knowledge,  will  find  wherewith  to  satisfy  their  cu- 
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riosity  and  love  of  information,  in  the  numerous 
public  and  private  libraries  with  their  vast  col- 
lections of  rare  works  and  manuscripts ,  in  the 
archeological  and  many  other  scientific  institu- 
tions, and  even  in  the  study  of  the  works  concer- 
ning Rome  under  different  views  and  in  various 
branches. 

This  enumeration  of  what  Rome  offers  for  ins- 
truction and  curiosity  does  not  imply  or  advise 
too  ardent  a  pursuit  of  them.  My  object  on  the 
contrary  is  rather  to  check  this,  by  showing  the 
inconvenience  and  even  the  danger  to  which  a 
neglect  of  caution  in  visiting  some  of  the  men- 
tioned localities  would  expose  people  in  delicate 
health.  If  we  be  guided  by  prudence  a  proper 
time  Avill  be  found  for  each;  thus  the  cold  gal- 
leries can  be  safely  seen  during  the  autumn  or 
the  spring,  and  some  of  the  churches  can  be  visited 
at  any  time  as  their  strong  walls  and  well  con- 
structed roofs  protect  them  against  external  in- 
fluences, while  others  are  better  reserved  for  war- 
mer seasons.  Among  the  safest  churches  we  men- 
tion S*  Peters,  the  Gresu,  S*^  Maria  sopra  Minerva 
and  some  others  could  be  added. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  give  a  few  hints 
with  regard  to  attendance  on  religious  ceremonies, 
and  especially  on  those  of  holy  week. 

Ladies  are  generally  anxious  to  arrive  early  in 
the  morning  to  ensure  good  places;  let  them  not 
do  so  without  having  some  light  nourishment  be- 
fore starting,  as  on  such  occasions  the  odour  of 
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incense,  the  crowd  and  the  heat  cause  uneasy  feel- 
ings and  in  some  instances  even  fainting  fits  may 
be  produced;  for  the  same  motiA^es  clothing  should 
not  he  tight. 

invalids  in  general  do  well  in  avoiding  crowds. 
They  ought  never  to  forget  the  real  object  of  their 
traveling  and  should  make  curiosity  and  pleasure 
give  place  to  it. 

In  visiting  the  catacombs  particular  attention . 
is  required  as  the  difference  of  temperature  without 
and  within  is  very  trying.  During  the  winter  the 
temperature  is  there  moderate,  consequently  addi- 
tional clothing  is  not  adapted  for  the  interior,  but 
some  extra  clothing  should  be  provided  for  the  time 
of  leaving,  especially  Avhen  no  closed  carriage  is 
in  attendance  for  returning  to  town.  It  is  also 
advisable  not  to  go  there  quite  alone,  nor  to  stay 
in  for  many  hours  at  a  time.  It  is  preferable  to 
repeat  the  visit;  such  advice  may  be  found  ac- 
ceptable from  the  high  interest  which  these  lo- 
calities generally  inspire. 

Turning  from  these  dignified  and  grave,  spots, 
the  refuge  of  the  early  christians,  to  scenes  of  a 
more  brilliant  nature,  I  may  mention  the  celebrated 
Eoman  Carnival,  a  description  of  which  is  found  in 
the  various  guide  books.  It  still  attracts  some  at- 
tention, although  its  former  gaiety  and  splendour 
have  experienced  a  considerable  diminution  from 
our  more  serious  and  perhaps  not  happier  age.  For 
our  purpose  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that 
people  in  delicate  health  should  locate  themselves 


in  one  of  the  closed  balconies,  and  that  the  face 
should  be  always  protected,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  injury  from  the  confetti  or  from  the  bou- 
quets. As  regards  the  festlnl  which  begin  at 
midnight  and  are  generally  very  croAvded,  it  would 
be  desirable  that  invalids  renounce  them  altogeth- 
er or  at  all  events  remain  there  but  a  short  time. 
Another  popular  amusement  is  offered  by  the  Otto- 
brate,  a  name  given  to  the  festivals  of  the  Au- 
tumn and  especially  of  October,  which  recall  to 
mind  the  Baccanalia  of  ancient  times.  Though 
such  diversions  also  are  now  much  less  in  vogue 
than  formerly,  you  still  encounter  gaily-dressed 
people  of  both  sexes,  returning  to  town  from  their 
country  amusements,  in  peculiar  looking  carriages, 
who  fill  the  streets  and  are  very  merry  with  their 
songs. 

Our  theatres  though  they  generally  begin  early 
in  the  evening  seldom  finish  before  midnight. 
More  than  that,  the  currents  of  air  almost  inevit- 
able in  these  places  make  some  care  necessary. 
The  latter  circumstance  is  so  much  more  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  high  temperature  of  the 
place  and  the  light  dresses  generally  worn  there. 
Invalids  Avill  therefore  do  well  to  visit  them  rarely 
and  to  use  the  precautions  required. 

A  circumstance  1  remark  especially  in  the  Ro- 
man theatres  is  the  want  of  a  waiting  room  where 
people  can  remain  until  their  carriages  are  an- 
nounced. The  inconvenience  of  this  want  is  easily 
understood,  and  it  Avould  be  desirable  that  it  were 
known  and  remedied. 
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What  has  been  just  mentioned  about  theatres 
can  be  applied  in  regard  to  parties  and  reunions 
in  general.  I  shall  therefore  only  notice  as  pre- 
judicial the  habit  of  visiting  several  parties  in  one 
evening  from  which  people  of  delicate  frame,  for 
reasons  easily  understood,  must  carefully  abstain. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Exercise 


The  peculiarities  repeatedly  mentioned  of  the 
Eoman  climate,  indicate  the  necessity  of  active 
exercise  for  its  inhabitants.  But  this  ought  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  special  individuality,  and  to 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  It  ought  for  in- 
stance to  be  limited  when  the  sirocco  prevails,  also 
during  the  heat  of  the  Roman  summer;  while  in  dry 
and  cold  weather  exercise  is  easier  and  more  be- 
neficial. "  Hyeme  qulnetiam  intensior  et  longmr, 
aestate  remissmr  et  brevior.,,  So  writes  Petronius 
on  the  exercise  required  in  Rome. 

Invalids  however  and  especially  those  suffering 
from  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  ought  to 
be  careful  to  avoid  any  fatiguing  exertions. 

I  would  impress  this  more  particularly  as  I 
have  seen  patients  injure  themselves  by  taking 
much  active  exercise,  when  it  would  have  been 
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suitable  had  it  been  of  a  passive  kind.  Even  in 
the  chronic  maladies  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  the 
medical  adviser  must  decide  if  they  be  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature  in  Avhich  case  active  exercise 
ought  to  be  omitted. 

The  most  elegant  places  of  public  resort  for 
the  drive  or  the  promenade,  are  the  Pincio  and 
the  Yilla  Borghese,  but  the  former  is  much  ex- 
posed to  winds,  the  latter  under  certain  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  is  rather  damp.  A  fine  drive 
may  also  be  taken  outside  the  Porta  Pia  as  far 
as  the  Ponte  Nomentano ,  also  out  of  the  Porta 
Flaminia  to  Tor  di  Quinto.  Another  well  known 
from  its  great  historical  interest  is  that  of  the 
Via  Appia  out  of  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano.  Monte 
Mario,  the  gardens  behind  the  Colosseum  and  the 
Yilla  Pamphili  outside  the  gate  of  S*  Pancrazio 
must  also  be  mentioned  here. 

Respecting  gymnastic  exercises  modern  Rome 
is  less  provided  with  institutions  for  its  practice 
than  many  other  European  cities.  It  would  be 
desirable  that  more  attention  were  paid  to  it  as 
an  object  of  education.  Grymna  sties  contribute 
to  a  better  muscular  development,  invigorate  the 
constitution,  and  establish  the  balance  between  the 
physical  powers  and  the  mental  faculties. 

The  chase  offers  to  the  Romans  both  exercise 
and  amusement.  At  certain  times  of  the  year, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  autumn  they  go  for 
this  purpose  into  the  campagna;  where  they  find 
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various  species  of  game  and  especially  birds,  (*) 
to  reward  their  pursuit. 

There  I  Avould  remark  the  precautions  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  such  as  never  to  sleep  in  the 
open  air  and  to  be  warmly  clothed  especially  du- 
ring* the  autumnal  nights,  but  about  that  Ave  will 
soon  be  informed  in  treating  on  ague. 

Besides  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  scarcity 
of  houses  where  sportsmen  may  rest  and  some  other 
circumstances  make  of  it  a  fatiguing  exercise  not 
adapted  to  every  constitution,  although  excellent 
for  those  Avho  being  in  good  health  are  in  Avant 
of  activity. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  our  English 
visitors  introduced  fox-hunting  into  the  Roman 
campagna,  an  amusement  peculiar  to  their  coun- 
try; since  then  it  has  become  a  fashionable  exer- 
cise and  source  of  diversion  in  Eome.  A  Club  has 
existed  for  many  years  composed  of  Romans,  En- 
glish and  Americans.  They  meet  generally  twice 
a  Aveek  from  December  until  May.  Carriages  usu- 
ally bring  a  considerable  number  of  visitors,  aaIio 
folloAV  the  hunt  at  some  distance. 

Other  exercises  connected  Avith  it  as  steeple 
chases  etc.  have  at  various  periods  caused  serious 
accidents,  so  that  the  Club  has  at  some  time  been 
threatened  to  be  abolished.    This  threat  has  not 


(*)  I  might  mention  that  the  Marquis  M.  Lezzani  has  formed  a 
considcrai)le  collection  of  the  birds  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  This 
private  Museum  is  worth  visiting. 
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been  carried  into  effect,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat 
this  society  may  long  be  kept  together,  as  it  offers 
one  of  the  feAV  means  of  actiye  exercise  for  the 
higher  classes  of  the  population  and  their  foreign 
visitors.  This  is  one  reason  more  for  taking  care 
to  avoid  the  rencAval  of  such  accidents. 

As  far  as  the  hunt  relates  to  my  subject, 
1  would  suggest  that  persons  in  delicate  health 
whose  curiosity  might  lead  them  to  attend  the 
meets,  should  have  carriages  Avhich  can  be  closed 
in  case  that  sudden  changes  in  the  weather  should 
require  it,  and  would  remind  them  of  the  precau- 
tions elswhere  noticed  in  respect  to  exposing  ex- 
cursions. 

One  special  kind  of  exercise  more  used  of  late 
years  by  the  Eomans,  and  far  more  by  their  visit- 
ors is  dancing.  As  it  was  formerly  practised,  dan- 
cing consisted  in  a  measured  and  simultaneous 
movement  of  many  muscles,  and  thus  it  could  be 
considered  as  a  suitable  exercise.  In  our  days  it 
constitutes  for  the  most  part  a  swift  rotation  of 
the  body:  such  are  the  rapid  waltz,  the  quick  polka, 
etc.  and  these,  if  continued  for  hours,  must  be 
retained  as  too  exciting  in  this  climate.  At  all 
events  let  dancing  here  be  indulged  in  sparingly, 
and  young  people  with  some  predisposition  to  pul- 
monary disease  should  avoid  it  entirely. 

While  on  this  subject  I  may  be  allowed  to  add 
a  few  words  on  repose.  The  sensation  of  exhaus- 
ted muscular  power  common  to  southern  climates, 
and  especially  felt  here  under  the  influence  of 
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south-east  winds,  indicates  a  corresponding  want 
of  rest.  We  shall  therefore  accept  the ''  Dolce  far 
niente  „  rather  as  an  expression  of  nature  under 
certain  atmospherical  conditions  than  ascribe  it 
simply  to  indolence.  In  the  whole  we  ought  not 
to  expect  from  Romans  that  untiring  activity 
which  we  admire  in  people  of  northern  regions. 

"We  ought ,  if  living  here  in  the  hot  season , 
to  adopt  the  practice  of  the  natives  and  take  some 
repose  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  I  can- 
not approve  taking  night's  rest  immediately  af- 
ter supper  as  many  of  the  Romans  do.  There 
should  be  at  least  an  interval  of  two  hours. 

In  general  from  seven  to  eight  hours  out  of 
the  twenty  four  Avill  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  sleep;  but  some  modifications  may  be  necessary 
in  respect  to  age,  temperament,  mode  of  life  etc. 


PART   III. 


DISEASES 

1  he  object  of  this  section  is,  as  already  stated,  to 
consider  in  a  summary  way,  what  are  the  maladies 
most  common  in  Rome,  together  with  some  inform- 
ation on  their  principal  causes.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  point  out,  which  of  them  are  less  frequent 
and  less  seyere  here  than  elsewhere,  and  the  rea- 
der may  thus  be  enabled  to  judge  with  somewhat 
greater  certainty  under  what  circumstances  of 
health  a  protracted  residence  in  this  city,  would 
be  desirable,  or  should  be  avoided  as  prejudicial. 
Accurate  statistics,  the  result  of  many  years 
experience,  would  be  useful  for  such  information; 
but  these  unfortunately  we  do  not  possess;  at  least 
such  as  we  have,  are  hot  sufiiciently  comprehensive 
to  authorize  us  to  form  positive  deductions  from 
them.  O 

(')  Dr  Bianchi  published  for  two  years  1864, 1865  ample  statistical 
observations  on  the  Roman  hospitals  which  he  will  undoubtedly  continue, 
and  which  I  presume  will  lead  to  a  similar  work  comprehending  the 
whole  town. 
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For  the  present  we  must  be  satisfied  to  base 
our  opinions  on  the  result  of  daily  experience. 
This  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  as  the  na- 
ture of  this  essay  will  only  admit  of  a  general 
Yiew  of  the  subject,  otherwise  I  should  necessarily 
exceed  the  limits  proposed. 

The  reader  must  not  expect  therefore  a  regu- 
lar exposition  of  diseases  nor  a  full  and  equal 
consideration  of  them.  I  shall  merely  dwell  on 
a  foAV  points  according  to  their  local  interest,  and 
shall  pass  over  many  others. 

To  facilitate  my  aim,  I  divide  this  part  into 
two  Chapters;  the  first  comprehending  acute,  the 
second  chronic  diseases. 

With  regard  to  their  frequency  here,  I  shall 
notice  it  as  opportunity  may  occur  when  speaking 
of  the  various  maladies  separately. 


With  regard  to  the  records  of  mortality  registered  by  the  eccle-' 
siastical  authorities  I  subjoin  an  abstract  from  the  returns  of  the  last 
ten  years. 


Year 

Population 

Births 

Deaths 

Deaths  per  cent 

1860 

184,049 

5,907 

5,764 

3,13 

18G1 

194,  587 

5,374 

5,013 

2,  5T 

1862 

197,078 

5,701 

5,  402 

2,74 

1863 

:   201,161 

5,  323 

5,  742 

2,85 

1864 

!  203,396 

5,305 

6,028 

2,95 

1865 

i  207,338 

5,  766 

6,  466 

3,11 

1866 

1  210,701 

5,262 

4,  997 

2,27 

1867 

:  215,573 

5,  739 

6,  049 

2,81 

1868 

i  217,378 

5, 119 

8,  489 

3,90 

1869 

i  220,532 

5,276 

5,874 

2,66 

Asiatic  cholera  caused  the  increase  of  mortality  during  1864,  65,  68. 
The  longevity  reached  by  many  of  the  Roman  inhabitants  is  notorious; 
to  which  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  a  calm  manner  of  life 
contribute. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Acute     diseases 


ARTICLE  I. 

INTERMITTENT  FEVERS 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ague  or  inter- 
mittent fever,  is  the  most  important  malady  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  only  of  frequent  occurrence  and 
liable  to  relapses,  but  it  is  also  often  complicated 
with  other  maladies  however  various  their  nature 
may  be.  In  some  instances  it  is  masked  under 
different  appearences,  in  others  it  assumes  a  per- 
nicious character;  and  becomes  dangerous  and  fatal, 
especially  when  undetected  or  neglected.  Such 
circumstances  give  a  peculiar  weight  to  the  in- 
termittent fevers  we  observe  in  Eome;  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  danger  arising  from  them  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  All  this  Avill  cause  me 
to  dAvell  longer  on  ague,  than  on  any  other  disease. 
And  without  further  preliminary  remarks  I  begin 
by  briefly  considering  each  of  the  points  just  men- 
tioned. 0 

(*)  I  have  omitted  to  speak  on  the  different  types,  and  on  the 
various  anomalies  which  intermittents  present  for  brevity's  sake  and  for 
reasons  elswhere  exposed  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  essay. 
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(a)  Although  the  end  of  summer  and  the  be- 
ghining  of  autumn  -  the  months  of  August,  and 
September  -  are  its  proper  season,  it  happens  also 
at  other  times  of  the  year,  especially  during  spring, 
or  in  a  mild  and  rainy  winter.  In  the  latter  sea- 
son however  the  fresh  attacks  of  intermittents 
are  not  the  effect  of  miasma;  consequently  they 
are  in  general  less  severe  and  less  liable  to  re- 
turn, than  those  which  happen  in  the  autumn. 
This  fact  has  been  clearly  expressed  by  Celsus , 
who  said:  (^Lib.  I.  Cap.  VIII J.  Autumnalis  fere- 
long  a  est,  maxime  qum  coepit  hyeme  adproij'in- 
quante.  These  words  pronounced  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago  teach  us  that  the  condition  of  ague  was 
then  nearly  the  same  as  it  is  in  later  periods. 
The  state  of  the  atmosphere  has  also  its  share  on 
the  frequency  of  ague:  a  rainy  summer  for  instance 
and  a  frequent  variation  of  weather  favour  its 
developement,  while  in  a  dry  summer  and  in  line 
weather  it  is  of  rarer  occurrence. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Eome  are  less  exposed  to  ague  than  those  of  the 
campagna;  and  have  pointed  out  the  conditions 
which  in  the  town  itself  protect  us  against  the 
malady,  or  at  least  are  safeguards  against  its  fre- 
quency; to  which  point  Ave  have  to  return  in 
speaking  about  miasma. 

{b)  When  the  intermittent  fevers  prevail,  all 
other  forms  of  disease  may  be  complicated  with 
them.  They  are  in  fact  connected  with  the  other 
fevers  called  essentials,  as  gastric  and  rheumatic 


fever,  and  cause  them  to  change  their  type.  We 
may  say  the  same  of  eruptive  fevers  and  even  of 
typhoids;  the  latter  are  readily  remittent.  In 
some  instances  our  typhoids  present  during*  the 
first  days  an  intermittent  type,  which  disappears 
during  the  course  of  the  malady;  in  many  other 
cases  they  show  the  intermittence  only  towards  the 
close  of  it. 

Inflammations  are  also  frequently  complica- 
ted Avith  ague;  in  such  cases  the  inflammatory 
process  is  not  genuine.  Thus  for  instance  the 
pneumonia  which  is  frequently  found  connected 
with  it,  does  not  offer  the  same  stethoscopical  re- 
sults, nor  the  other  symptoms  of  inflamed  lungs. 
Hence  Prof.  Baccelli  in  his  valuable  memoir  La 
loerniciosita  distinguishes  such  cases  by  the  name 
of  congestive  and  discrasic  Pneumonia.  They  yield 
to  the  influence  of  quinine  combined  Avith  a  pru- 
dent attention  to  the  organs  affected.  The  com- 
plications of  the  two  maladies  have  been  dwelt  on 
by  various  authors  to  whom  I  refer,  as  it  Avould 
carry  us  too  far  to  insist  on  these  points  of  patho- 
logical interest;  1  shall  not  enumerate  therefore 
any  farther  example  of  the  various  complications 
with  ague  which  ayc  frequently  Avitnesse. 

(c)  The  masked  forms  are  those  in  Avhich  in 
lieu  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  ague ,  there 
are  others  appearing  periodically,  Avhich  are  con- 
nected with  fever,  or  may  be  independent  of  it. 
They  usually  take  the  form  of  neuralgies,  as  head- 


ache,  toothache,  cough,  hiccough,  supra  orhital 
neuralgia  etc 

They  are  more  or  less  decided  in  their  periodi- 
cal recurrence,  and  yeld  to  the  administration  of 
the  specific.  In  other  instances  spasmodic  affec- 
tions occur,  which  assume  a  periodical  type  and 
constitute  the  larvata;  as  asthma,  epilepsy,  tetanus; 
and  I  have  witnessed  hydrophobia  as  such  in  one 
instance.  Other  Phosnomena  manifested  at  inter- 
vals during  the  course  of  fever,  mask  the  latter, 
for  instance  abundant  epistaxis  or  other  hemor- 
rages.  Generally,  in  these  cases,  the  fever  disap- 
pears after  the  administration  of  quinine  for  the 
intermittent  symptoms. 

{d)  The  intensity  of  the  ague,  expressed  by  its 
peculiar  or  accidental  symptoms  such  as  to  threa- 
ten the  life  of  the  patient,  constitutes  the  perni- 
ciosa;  quia  pemiciem  minatur  says  Borserius. 

The  danger  incident  to  these  cases,  can  belong 
to  the  actual  attack  which  may  be  so  severe  as  to 
become  fatal;  this  hoAvever  is  exceedingly  rare  Avith 
us,  or  would  depend  on  the  return  of  a  fresh 
paroxysm,  when  the  interval  is  too  short,  or  the 
remedy  is  incapable  or  insufficient  to  prevent  its 
recurrence. 

The  pathological  condition  which  induces  the 
perniciosa  can  be  brought  on  by  symptoms  peculiar 
to  ague,  or  by  phoenomena  foreign  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  it.  In  the  former  case  the  cold  for  ex- 
ample can.  be  so  intense  as  to  produce  the  per- 
niciosa algida;  the  heat  so  high  as  to  cause  con- 
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gestion  of  the  brain,  and  to  present  the  perniciosa 
comatosa,  lethargica  or  apoplectica;  the  perspi- 
ration may  be  so  copious  as  to  pass  into  perniciosa 
colliquativa.  In  the  latter,  appearances  uncommon 
to  ague  may  reach  a  high  degree,  and  associate 
their  names  with  the  perniciosa.  Thus  a  persisting 
vomiting  can  bring  on  the  perniciosa  emetica  con- 
nected with  some  other  internal  disorder  the  per- 
niciosa cholerica  and  dysenterica. 

During  the  last  few  years  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity* to  observe  in  two  instances  the  per- 
niciosa cardiaca ;  in  both  cases  great  anxiety , 
deficiency  of  the  pulse,  cold  perspiration  and  in 
one  of  them  constant  vomiting,  Avere  the  chief 
symptoms;  both  patients  however  recovered  under 
large  doses  of  quinine.  An  example  of  the  per- 
niciosa coeca  as  described  by  Morandi  also  came 
under  my  notice. 

"Wherever  any  morbid  part  exists,  or  where 
the  miasmatic  influence  is  particularly  intense, 
the  process  of  the  ague,  by  invading  the  feeble 
part,  may  give  rise  to  a  pernicious  form  of  the  dis- 
ease; thereby  explaining  the  multifarious  appear- 
ances which  perniciosa  presents.  In  some  cases 
the  deleterious  principle  of  malaria,  in  lieu  of 
affecting  one  part  or  organ,  invades  the  s^^stem 
in  a  deep  and  universal  way.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  perniciosa  maligna  which  ordina- 
rily proceeds  Avith  low  pulse,  fainting  fits,  cold 
perspiration,  incomplete  apyrexy,  etc.  and  is  gen- 
erally fatal. 


Here  I  stop,  as  it  is  not  my  object  to  delineate 
the  ague  and  its  yarieties,  but  to  show  its  impor- 
tance and  the  dang'er  Avhich  may  ensue  when  such 
feyers  are  not  immediately  detected,  or  not  well 
attended  to. 

I  therefore  admonish  our  visitors  especially, 
against  the  prejudices  which  are  entertained  by 
some  with  respect  to  the  insidious  malady  in 
question. 

Some  of  these  prejudices  concern  the  medical 
treatment  in  general;  and  with  regard  to  them  you 
had  better  abstain  from  following  the  various  sys- 
tems in  medicine  which  may  perhaps  be  more 
safely  tried  in  cases  of  minor  importance. 

Another  prejudice  concerns  the  apprehension 
respecting  the  influence  of  quinine  on  the  system. 
Leave  such  care  to  your  medical  attendant,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  very  well  to  possess  a 
remedy  which,  given  in  proper  time  and  doses,  is 
as  prompt  as  it  is  efficacious;  and  which  often 
changes,  almost  instantly,  the  entire  aspect  of  the 
disease,  leaving  only  a  simple  malady,  instead  of 
one  by  which  previously  the  life  of  the  patient 
was  threatened.  Besides,  quinine  is  not  a  poison, 
and  can  not  produce  any  serious  mischief  though 
it  were  taken  without  necessity;  while  its  omis- 
sion, when  required,  would  cause  serious  conse- 
quences. De  Matthaes  used  to  say:  La  chinina 
e  meglio  somministrata  qiiando  non  conviene,  che 
non  propinata  quando  conviene. 
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Such  assertions  may  lead,  I  confess,  to  some 
abuse  in  its  free  administration;  but  such  need 
not  be  fear  ed  from  the  physician  to  whom  you 
have  entrusted  the  care  of  your  health.  Again 
pathological  chemistry  teaches  us  that  quinine 
is  almost  entirely  eliminated  by  the  secretions 
of  the  body.  Besides,  the  doses  in  ordinary  cases 
are  now  not  so  large,  as  those  which  it  was  for- 
merly customary  to  administer. 

Some  of  the  morbid  conditions  succeeding  a- 
gue,  and  particularly  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
were  often  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  quinine. 
Experience  proves  on  the  contrary  that  these  con- 
ditions precede  the  attack  of  intermittents ,  or 
that  they  result  in  consequence  of  repeated  fevers; 
and  that  quinine  is  the  best  remedy  we  possess 
in  the  treatment  of  such  obstructions  and  some 
other  analogous  results  of  malaria,  aided  perhaps 
by  the  simultaneous  use  of  iron. 

Ee turning  to  our  first  argument,  I  shall  say  a 
word  on  the  term  generally  applied  to  our  ague, 
and  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  chief  causes 
which  produce  it.  The  name  Roman  fever  is  pre- 
valent among  foreigners,  especially  the  English; 
and  some  medical  men  have  adopted  the  same 
term. 

An  accurate  examination  of  the  phsenomena 
offered  by  this  malady,  indicates  but  two  points  in 
which  it  differs  from  ordinary  intermittent  fevers. 
The  first  consists  in  the  pernicious  character 
it  often  assumes:  the  second  in  its  frequent  re- 
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lapses  for  a  length  of  time  after  the  first  attack. 
But  as  both  these  circumstances  take  place  also 
in  other  countries  where  the  malady  is  prevalent, 
in  the  Maremme  of  Tuscany,  for  instance,  with 
regard  to  the  perniciosa,  and  in  the  Moldavian 
provinces  with  respect  to  hoth ,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  our  ague  does  by  no  means 
essentially  differ  from  that  of  other  regions,  and 
that  consequently  this  peculiar  designation  which 
Avould  indicate  this  fever  as  being  peculiar  to 
Rome,  is  quite  inappropriate. 

With  regard  to  the  principal  causes  of  ague,  we 
encounter  here  a  question  repeatedly  discussed: 
that  is  whethjr  they  are  to  be  taken  as  the  effect 
of  miasmata,  or  simply  as  the  result  of  common  in- 
fluences. To  render  the  question  clearer,  let  us 
briefly  state  what  we  understand  by  the  one,  and 
what  by  the  other.  "We  give  the  name  of  miasma 
to  an  influence  which  is  produced  by  a  morbid 
principle,  existing  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  locality, 
and  which  is  probably  derived  from  the  exhalations 
of  its  soil;  and  miasma  palustre,  or  marsh  miasma, 
to  that  which  is  caused  by  the  exhalations  arising 
from  stagnant  or  infiltrated  Avaters.  These  influen- 
ces under  certain  circumstances  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture which  favour  the  decomposition  of  organic 
substances,  generate  intermittent  fevers  in  persons 
disposed  to  be  affected  by  them.  Common  causes 
are  those  which,  derived  from  changes  more  or 
less  rapid  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  locality,  and 
especially  from  a  sudden  change  of  temperature, 
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cause  suppression   of  perspiration,   or  produce 
disturbance  in  the  digestive  functions. 

Folchi,  the  chief  of  that  school  which  denies 
the  existence  of  miasma  as  the  cause  of  our  in- 
termittent fevers,  enforces  his  assertion  by  ar- 
guments which  tend  to  prove  that  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  atmosphere  which  occur  here,  more  espe- 
cially toAvards  autumn,  supply  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  ague  at  that 
season.  He  adduces  in  support  of  his  statement 
the  difference  of  temperature  which  then  exists  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day;  especially  the 
variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  night,  and 
morning,  compared  with  that  of  noon,  the  want  of 
,  attention  to  good  clothing  and  proper  nourishment 
as  more  likely  causes.  With  regard  to  the  cam- 
pagna,  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  influen- 
ces, he  states,  that  sleeping  in  the  open  air  during 
the  chilly  hours  of  the  night,  and  neglect  of  regimen, 
render  these  attacks  more  frequent  there,  and  still 
more  perilous.  Thus  Folchi,  Minzi  and  their  adhe- 
rents explain  the  existence  and  frequent  occurren- 
ce of  our  ague  dele  Avithouth  aving  recourse  to  the 
mysterious  influence  of  miasmata  in  generating  it. 
But  all  these  arguments  are  powerless  to  give 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  how  it  happens,  that,  in 
other  countries  in  which  the  same  common  causes 
exist,  where  people  are  even  more  careless  with 
regard  to  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  and  exposure 
to  cold  nights  etc.,  no  ague  appears.  And  how 
in  some  countries  (and  I  could  enumerate  many), 
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where  the  inhabitants  had  suffered  from  ague  until 
the  marshes  then  existing  were  drained,  the  said 
fevers  have  since  disappeared,  although  the  above 
mentioned  common  causes  have  not  diminished. 

We  may  thence  conclude  that  the  miasmata 
actually  exist  but  that  they  differ  in  degree  accord- 
ing to  various  conditions;  particularly  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  soil,  of  the  waters  infil- 
trated in  it  etc.  The  above  mentioned  common  in- 
fluences are  certainly  of  much  importance  as  dis- 
posing causes,  while  the  miasma  must  be  regarded 
as  the  exciting  one;  though  even  the  contrary  may 
happen  i.  e.  that  an  individual  may  be  predisposed 
to  ague  by  living  in  a  miasmatic  region ,  Avhich 
predisposition  leads  to  the  real  development  of  it 
when  one  or  more  of  the  before  mentioned  com- 
mon causes  act  on  him. 

"With  regard  to  Eome,  we  cannot  deny  the 
existence  here  of  the  miasma,  but  we  can  af&rm 
that  its  degree  is  very  low,  and  that  it  almost 
disappears,  under  the  circumstances  repeatedly 
enumerated  of  crowded  population,  well  situated 
houses  etc. ;  indeed  we  may  assert  that  persons 
living  in  the  city  can  by  proper  care  be  protected 
against  ague,  as  in  fact  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  pass  their  whole  lives  without  having 
suffered  from  it. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  hygienical  con- 
ditions of  this  metropolis  have  of  late  years  gra- 
dually improved.  Without  adverting  to  former 
times  when  lakes  filled  the  space  between  the 
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Aventine  and  the  Palatine,  velabnnn  niajns,  and 
between  the  Paktine  and  the  Capitoline,  relahrum 
mimes;  nor  of  that  period  when  the  population 
decreased  to  thirty  thousand;  but  considering'  more 
recent  periods,  the  Campo  Marzo,  or  to  be  more 
correct,  the  space  betAveen  the  porta  del  Popolo 
and  the  church  of  S*  xindrea,  then  known  by  the 
name  of  vallis  hortorum ,  was  one  of  the  most 
exposed  to  malarious  fevers.  Since  then  the  con- 
struction of  large  buildings,  the  increase  of  po- 
pulation, the  extension  of  well-paved  streets,  the 
great  number  of  vehicles  with  the  current  of  air 
they  produce,  attention  to  good  drainage,  the  great- 
er cleanliness  of  houses  and  streets,  are  visible 
improvements  in  the  state  of  the  city.  According 
to  a  noAV  arrangement  all  impurities  are  daily 
removed  and  taken  aAvay  out  of  the  city.  We 
are  indebted  to  our  actual  municipal  authorities, 
citizens  who  devote  themselves  to  ameliorate  the 
Hygiena  of  Eome,  for  these  and  similar  improve- 
ments, and  may  trust  to  them  for  progressing* 
farther  in  such  points  as  still  remain  desirable. 

Different  from  this  sanitary  condition  of  the 
town,  is  that  of  the  Campagna.  This  vast  extent  of 
country,  once  so  flourishing  and  populous,  is  now 
deserted,  and  in  some  parts  almost  abandoned,  in 
consequence  of  the  malaria  prevailing  there,  main- 
tained by  the  inequality  of  its  soil  and  consequent 
infiltration  with  water  of  its  loAvest  part,  by 
the  abundance  of  organic  matter  of  both  reigns, 
vegetable  and  animal,  which  through  the  lack  of 
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cultivation  remains  and  dries  up  on  the  surface, 
till  a  return  of  moisture  favours  their  decompos- 
ition and  their  exhalations,  by  which  the  town 
itself  and  more  especially  such  parts  as  are  near 
the  gates,  are  influenced. 

But  to  benefit  the  state  even  of  the  Campa- 
gna,  something  is  done.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
visible  increase  of  cultivation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  metropolis  and  of  the  minor  towns  as 
Frascati,  Tivoli,  Albano,  Marino  which  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  approach  reciprocally  by  extending  the 
culture  on  each  side.  A  law  exists  which  obliges 
the  proprietor  to  take  care  that  a  part  of  his  land 
(I  believe  a  third)  shall  be  employed  in  the  re- 
gular cultivation  of  grain.  Unhappily  this  salutary 
rule  has  not  been  enforced  with  sufficient  vigour; 
still  I  do  not  doubt  of  its  being  reestablished, 
and  that  greater  care  will  be  taken  in  future,  to 
provide  labourers  Avith  proper  clothing  and  nou- 
rishment :  both  of  the  highest  importance  in  mal- 
arial regions. 

G-reat  benefit  is  also  to  be  expected  from 
the  draining  of  the  lake  of  Ostia,  w^hicli,  if  my 
information  be  correct,  is  progressing  rapidly. 
Eailways  also  will,  in  time,  have  their  share  in 
ameliorating  some  parts  of  the  Camfagna;  on  ac- 
count of  the  currents  of  air  they  cause,  and  I 
presume  also  by  the  combustion  connected  with 
them. 

Pius  IX  has  set  a  good  example  by  causing  the 
Trappists  to  settle  at  S*  Pauls  fountains,  a  few 
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miles  outside  the  gates,  where  they  cultivate  the 
soil  in  one  of  the  most  unheathy  parts,  undeter- 
red by  maladies  and  their  fatal  results. 

With  the  same  view  he  has  made  the  acqui- 
sition of  an  extensive  possession  in  the  Campagmi 
in  order  to  establish  there  models  for  a  good  cul- 
tivation of  its  soil. 

A  new  society,  headed  by  a  young  but  promising 
Roman  Prince  is  just  forming,  with  the  intention 
to  promote  agriculture  in  the  Agro  romano  by  en- 
couraging it,  in  every  possible  way,  and  by  intro- 
ducing modern  machinery,  which  is  very  desi- 
rable ;  as  the  scarcity  of  population ,  and  conse- 
quently of  hands  to  labour,  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  of  the  want  of  cultivation  in  many  parts 
of  the  Campagna. 

I  may  be  excused  for  this  digression  as  it  is 
Avith  a  good  intention  I  have  thus  mentioned  Avhat 
has  been  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
Agro  Eomano;  and  as  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
beneficial  results  Avhich  will  accrue  to  Eome  itself, 
from  the  improvement  of  the  country  surround- 
ing it. 

The  miasmata  having  excited  a  suf^cient  action 
on  an  individual,  often  induce  a  kind  of  marshy 
intoxication,  which,  according  to  the  circumstances, 
can  be  followed  or  not  by  intermittent  fever. 
There  are  likoAvise  morbid  conditions  which  suc- 
ceed to  ague  for  a  certain  period.  These  jjhoeno- 
mena  are  explained  by  admitting,  as  no  so  legists 
now  generally  do,  that  the  first  action  of  malaria 
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is  on  the  blood;  on  which  a  change,  not  sufficiently 
understood  in  its  nature,  takes  place  and  causes 
a  kind  of  uneasiness  which  precedes  the  ague. 
Hence  Ave  also  may  comprehend,  that  when  the 
attacks  are  checked,  the  malady  still  may  not  he 
removed;  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  the  liability 
to  relapses,  by  the  enlargement  of  abdominal  vi- 
scera etc. 

The  degree  of  both  these  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing symptoms,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  miasma  itself.  As  far  as  concerns 
Eome,  we  have  reason  to  admit  that  this  inten- 
sity reaches  here  generally  but  to  a  slight  degree. 
Without  insisting  on  the  former  Avhich  are  less  cer- 
tain, we  may  remark  with  regard  to  the  latter  that 
we  encounter  here  very  rarely  the  waxy  faces  or 
chloremic  figures,  the  extreme  enlargement  of  the 
abdominal  organs  and  especially  of  the  spleen,  the 
scurvy,  the  oedema  and  other  dropsical  symptoms 
one  sees  so  frequently  in  marshy  count,  ies,  and  in 
rare  instances  in  the  Campagna. 

Kor  must  we  suppose  that  Eome  and  its  vici- 
nity are  alone  subject  to  ague.  Every  one  knows 
its  prevalence  in  the  Pontine  marshes,  in  the  Ma- 
remme  of  Tuscany,  in  Yenice  and  still  more  in  the 
islands  surrounding  it  in  Lombardy,  and  in  other 
regions  where  rice  is  extensively  cultivated.  But 
beside  these  well  known  localities,  in  various  parts 
and  toAvns  of  the  peninsula,  cases  of  ague  occur, 
and  even  its  pernicious  forms,  more  frequently  than 
is  generally  supposed;  and  therefore  peculiar  at- 
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tention  should  be  directed  to  this  important  point 
in  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases  through  out 
the  whole  of  Italy. 

If  I  he  now  questioned  what  properly  consti- 
tutes malaria?  or  in  other  words,  in  what  do  those 
exhalations  from  the  soil  consist,  which  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  generate  intermittent  fevers?  I 
am  compelled  to  reply  that  the  active  agents  of 
the  marsh  miasma  are  still  mysterious.  We  can 
admit  with  sufficient  foundation,  that  the  before 
mentioned  circumstances  of  stagnant  or  infiltrated 
waters,  aided  by  heat  and  moisture,  produce  ex- 
halations which  united  with  those  from  organic 
matter  in  decomposition,  are  capable  of  generat- 
ing intermittent  fevers  of  various  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  the  intensity  of  miasma  and  to  the.  various 
individual  dispositions;  biit  all  that  does  not  lift 
the  veil,  and  does  not  explain  in  what  the  said 
exhalations  consist;  nor  can  we  determine  whether 
they  act  in  vitiating  the  air,  or  in  affecting  directly 
the  system  by  a  deleterious  principle  which  they 
contain.  This  has  been  the  object  of  the  rese- 
arches undertaken  by  Lancisi,  Moscati,  Wooller- 
stone,  V^aucquelin,  Brocchi  and  others. 

In  a  recent  elaborate  memoir,  D^  Balestra  ex- 
poses some  experiments  which  lead  him  to  state. 

That  the  substance  of  marsh  miasma  is  of  ve- 
getable origin,  derived  from  the  seeds  of  a  micros- 
copical plant  which  belongs  to  a  species  of  sea- 
weed (als^'a). 
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That  this  plant  with  its  spores  and  sporang*es. 
is  constantly  present  in  the  various  marshes,  in 
a  quantity  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  corrup- 
tion of  the  Avater;  while  the  infusories  vary  in 
different  marshes,  and  present  many  species,  ac- 
cording* to  the  derivation  of  the  water,  and  to 
other  circumstances. 

That  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  vege- 
tation and  propagation  of  the  spores  are:  the  ex- 
istence of  stagnant  waters  and  of  air ,  the  high 
temperature  of  the  summer,  and  the  vicinity  of 
vegetable  matters  in  decomposition. 

That  through  their  surprising  volatility  the 
spores  are  found  in  the  atmospherical  waters,  in 
the  marshes,  and  in  every  other  infected  place,  in 
number  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  malaria. 

That  they  can  be  introduced  into  the  system 
by  the  stomach,  through  respiration,  or  by  the  skin. 

That  brought  into  contact  with  solutions  of  sul- 
phite of  soda  and  of  arsenic,  and  especially  with 
the  salts  of  guinine,  the  spores  and  plants  lose 
all  kind  of  vegetation,  and  the  power  of  producing 
a  morbid  action  on  the  body,  and  that  their  struc- 
ture even  is  changed  by  such  contact. 

The  author  himself  candidly  confesses  that 
new  experiments  are  required  to  confirm,  or  to 
disprove  the  result  of  those  thus  far  instituted. 
Various  doubts  have  to  be  cleared  up  before  re- 
liance can  be  given  to  the  foregoing  conclusions; 
for  instance,  whether  waters  containing  similar 
microscopical  plants  are  apt  to  generate  ague  in 
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other  countries;  if  to  infiltrated  waters  the  same 
effect  can  be  attributed  as  to  stagnant  pools,  which 
latter  scarcely  exist  to  any  great  extent  in  any 
part  of  Rome,  or  its  vicinity. 

The  opinion,  that  the  existence  of  minute 
animalcula  in  marshy  regions  is  the  cause  of  the 
maladies  prevalent  there,  was  expressed  many 
centuries  ago  by  Terentius  Yarro  Lib.  I.  cap.  12. 
in  the  following  remarkable  words :  quia  cum  are- 
scimt^  crescunt  animaUa  qumdam  minima  qum 
non  possimt  oculis  conseqiii;  ef  per  aera  intus  in 
corpore  per  os  et  per  nares  perveniunt  atque  ef- 
ficinnt  difficiles  morbos. 

Neither  such  opinion  of  the  ancient  writer, 
nor  the  difficulty  of  the  new  researches,  ought  by 
any  means  to  relax  our  zeal  nor  withhold  us  from 
making  further  experiments.  On  the  contrary  they 
should  encourage  us  to  verify,  by  every  possible 
means  of  observation,  Avhat  our  predecessors  could 
only  anticipate  by  ingenious  suppositions. 

I  shall  now  end  this  perhaps  too  extensive  ar- 
ticle, by  adding  a  foAV  hints  for  escaping  ague,  to 
those  already  given  in  the  chapter  on  habitation : 

Avoid  checking  perspiration;  do  not  expose 
the  body,  heated  by  exercise,  to  any  considerable 
variation  of  temperature,  nor  to  a  current  of  air, 
more  particularly  during  the  end  of  summer  or 
during  autumn  "Aestate  sudor e  madere  et  auram 
frigidam  captare  pestis  est,  „  said  Baglivi. 

Avoid  likewise  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and 
especially  when  it  is  likely  to  be  infected,  or  with 
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the  windows  of  the  bed  room  open,  during  summer 
and  autumn.  Take  good  and  suf&cient  nourishment, 
avoiding  that  Avhich  brings  on  indigestion.  Use 
wine  moherately,  hut  consider  it  prejudicial  to 
indulge  in  spirituous  liquors  while  living  in  a  ma- 
larious country.  Avoid  too  light  or  insufficient 
clothing,  particularly  at  night.  Have  the  body 
more  protected  at  sunset;  hut  I  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  avoid  the  open  air  at  that  time. 

I  need  not  again  repeat  that  you  should  discard 
from  your  mind  any  undue  apprehension  of  ague 
having  shown  that  it  is  not  a  dangerous  disease  if 
it  he  not  neglected.  (*)  There  are  even  some  rare 
cases  where  intermittent  fevers  may  he  beneficial, 
and  ought  not  to  be  checked  too  rapidly,  provided 
no  dangerous  symptoms  impel  us  to  do  so;  what- 
ever some  modern  writers,  who  take  pleasure  in 
denying  every  thing,  may  say  to  the  contrary. 

AETICLE  XL 

OTHER  ACUTE    DISEASES 

Among  the  fevers  of  continued  type,  the  rheu- 
matic and  gastric  fevers  are  frequently  noticed 
here.  From  what  we  have  stated  about  the  va- 
riability of  the  Aveather,  we  may  deduce  the  cau- 


(')  The  statistic  figures  of  the  Roman  hospitals  by  P.  Bianchi  teach 
us,  that  the  mean  mortality  even  of  the  pernicious  fevers  in  the  year? 
04.  and  Ga,  did  not  surpass  ten  porcenl. 
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ses  of  the  lormer.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  be- 
sides the  atmospherical  conditions,  the  low  situ- 
ation of  the  city,  and  the  predominant  (*)  south 
winds,  there  are  also  special  causes  peculiar  to  the 
population;  such  are  their  freguent  use  of  crude 
materials,  their  late  suppers  ordinarily  composed 
of  vegetables,  which  dispose  to  gastric  fevers. 
These  maladies  are  therefore  more  common  with 
natives  than  with  foreigners. 

Exanthematic  typhus  is  of  very  rare  occurrence 
here,  but  typhoid  fevers  have  been  of  late  years 
more  frequent  than  before.  Naples  has  suffered 
from  some  epidemics  of  this  kind;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  many  cases  may  have  been  imported 
from  that  place.  In  general  it  must  be  admitted 
that  typhoids  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  ma- 
ladies common  to  Eome,  though  their  somewhat 
greater  frequency  in  our  days  cannot  be  denied. 

Eruptive  fevers  are  generally  mild.  The  most 
frequent  form  is  that  of  the  measles  which  pass 
here  commonly  by  the  name  of  rosalia.  The  bron- 
chial affections  peculiar  to  them  do  not  generally 
reach  here  a  high  intensity,  so  that  some  young 
patients  go  through  such  eruptions  without  being 
confined  to  their  bed. 

Urticaria  ( Nettlerash )  is  generally  connected 
with  gastric  disorders  and  is  not  frequent. 


(*)  Auster  aures  hebetat ,  sensus  tardat ,  capitis  dolorem  movet , 
alviim  solvit,  totum  corpus  afficit  etc. 

Celstjs,  Lib.  II.  Cap.  II. 
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Scarlatina  sometimes  is  severe,  from  its  ten- 
dency to  affect  the  meninges  (the  envelopes  of 
the  brain )  and  through  other  complications ,  as 
for  instance  with  diphtheria,  desquammative  ne- 
phritis etc.  But  such  are  exceptional  cases.  Or- 
dinarily, scarlatina  runs  through  its  successive  sta- 
ges in  a  mild  form;  and  albuminuria  rarely  suc- 
ceeds, and  is  rarely  fatal. 

Smallpox  is  not  unfrequent,  as  vaccination  is 
not  compulsory;  and  as  regards  the  lower  classes 
it  is  encouraged  merely  by  a  small  present  to 
the  mother  who  brings  her  child  for  the  purpose 
of  being  vaccinated  on  appointed  days  and  at 
special  localities. 

Miliary  fever  has  of  late  years  appeared  in  some 
solitary  cases;  but  though  endemic  in  Tuscany 
since  1843,  it  does  not  seem  to  gain  ground  in  this 
country.  When  I  speak  of  miliary  fever,  I  mean 
the  idiopathic,  the  existence  of  which  I  know  is 
denied  by  many  English  authors;  as  they,  headed 
by  the  celebrated  D^  Watson,  consider  every  mi- 
liary eruption  as  symptomatic  or  secondary  to  a- 
nother  disease.  The  reason  of  this  discrepancy 
of  opinion  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  fortunately 
for  England,  miliary  fever  for  a  long  lapse  of  time 
has  not  happened  to  be  there  epidemic. 

Puerperal  fever  is  unquestionably  uncommon 
in  Rome.  In  this  I  am  confirmed  by  the  asser- 
tions of  our  leading  professional  accoucheurs.  In 
general  the  maladies  peculiar  to  child-birth  are 
rare  with  us,  and  of  a  mild  character.    Women, 
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of  the  lower  class  especially,  abuse  this  privi- 
lege and  begin  their  usual  work  a  few  days  af- 
ter their  confinement;  thus  exposing  themselves 
to  serious  consequences.  Nor  is  their  regimen 
during  the  first  week  careful  enough,  hence  milk- 
fever, /e^^re  di  latte,  and  inflamed  breasts  with  con- 
sequent suppuration,  are  rather  frequent.  The  ma- 
ladies of  new-born  childern  are  also  unfrequent 
and  mild.  Some  of  them  almost  never  occur,  for 
instance  sclerema  or  induration  of  the  cellular 
texture,  which  almost  only  happens  in  the  found- 
ling hospital. 

Among  the  inflammations  of  the  various  organs, 
those  of  respiration  are  the  most  frequent,  under 
the  form  of  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia  and  Pleurisy. 
A  somewhat  continued  north-wind,  tramo?itana  (*) 
particularly  during  the  winter,  disposes  to  them 
more  especially,  as  also  the  transitions  from  au- 
tumn to  winter,  and  from  this  to  the  spring. 

INot  very  long  ago  in  the  treatment  of  these  ma- 
ladies, and  in  inflammatory  cases  in  general,  copious 
venesection  was  frequently  had  recourse  to.  One 
might  then  exclaim  with  Celsus  that  bleeding 
is  not  new,  although  it  is  noAV  that  there  is  not 
any  malady  in  which  bleeding  is  not  ordered.  (**) 

(*)  Aquilo  tussim  movet,  fauces  exasperat,  ventreni  adstringit,  uri- 
nam  supprimit,  horrores  excitat,  item  dolores  lateris  et  pectoris.  Sanum 
tamen  corpus  spissat,  et  mobilius  reddit  atque  expeditius. 

Celsus, 

(")  Sanguinem  vena  mitti  novum  non  est,  sed  nullum  poene  mor- 
bum  esse  in  quo  non  mittatur,  novum  est. 

Cels.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  X. 
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But  of  late  years  a  great  change  has  already  taken 
place,  and  since  the  physical  investigations  of  the 
respiratory  organs  have  become  usual  in  medical 
practice,  this  improyement  is  still  progressing. 
Some  abuse  of  these  ready  means  of  relief,  I  must 
confess  still  exists  among  the  people  in  this  res- 
pect. Thus  the  midwife  commends  bleeding  to 
AYomen  in  the  family  way  at  certain  periods  of 
pregnancy,  and  upon  many  emergencies  connected 
with  it;  and  barbers  still  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
bleeding  which  affords  too  great  a  facility  to  the 
people  of  the  loAver  classes  to  indulge  their  fancy 
for  phlebotomy. 

In  the  cases  of  a  large  effusion  of  liquid  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura,  tapping  has  been  performed 
of  late  years,  in  several  instances.  Prof.  Baccelli 
enumerates  thirty  cases  where  tapping  has  been 
performed  from  the  chest,  and  twice  from  the 
pericardium. 

In  empiema  (a  collection  of  purulent  matter 
in  the  cavity  of  the  chest)  tapping  was  performed 
long  ago  by  the  Eoman  surgeon  Gluatani  the  in- 
ventor of  esophagotomy  in  1738.  (See  Astley  Coo- 
per-translation published  at  Milan  1823)  and  even 
by  some  others,  but  only  as  surgical  cases.  On  the 
whole  inflammations  do  not  reach  in  this  climate 
so  high  a  degree  as  in  Lombardy,  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  Italy.  In  many  instances  we  see 
inflammatory  cases  continuing  in  their  intensity 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  tramontana ,  which 
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are  immediately  relieved  by  the  return  of  the 
scirocco. 

Respecting  the  inflammation  of  other  import- 
ant organs,  I  notice  that  those  of  the  brain  and 
its  dependencies  are  rarer  here  than  in  other  large 
cities.  Whether  the  greater  calm  of  life  pecu- 
liar to  Rome  may  contribute  to  such  a  result,  I 
will  not  decide.  The  abdominal  viscera  are  more 
disposed  to  congestion,  and  to  obstructions  of  their 
tissue,  than  to  active  inflammations.  The  periton- 
itis is  generally  here  of  a  rheumatic  nature ,  or 
results  from  affections  of  other  abdominal  organs. 

There  are  certain  forms  of  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, which  I  would  designate  subinflammations 
as  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  croup  and  dysentery. 
I  will  just  advert  to  their  occurrence  here.  Diph- 
theria is  rare;  we  see  it  now  only  as  a  complic- 
ation with  other  diseases  particularly  with  erup- 
tive fevers.  Some  years  ago  we  had  diphtheria 
here  slightly  epidemic;  it  has  been  accurately  des- 
cribed by  D^  Bastianelli.  The  croup  is  rare  with 
us  in  the  shape  of  the  angina  membranacea;  most 
of  our  cases  belong  to  the  laryngismus  stridulus. 
I  cannot  abstain  from  remarking,  that  tracheotomy 
ought  to  be  tried  by  our  surgeons  in  proper  cases 
with  less  hesitation;  for  by  resorting  to  it  in  pro- 
per time,  more  children's  lives  might  possibly  be 
saved. 

Erysipelas  is  not  unfrequent,  but  it  is  rarely 
fatal.  There  is  a  common  practice  here  to  cover  all 
kinds  of  erysipelas  with  leaves  of  the  elder  tree,  an 
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innocent  custom  indeed.  Erysipelas  is  generally 
connected  with  gastric  impurities  or  disorders  in 
the  system  of  the  liver;  sometimes  it  is  depen- 
dent on  disturbances  of  the  circulation,  particu- 
larly on  lythiasis  vasorum. 

Dysentery  is  looked  upon  as  inflammation  of 
the  colon  by  the  Roman  medical  practitioners,  but 
by  foreigners  as  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  that  part  yielding  to  the  use 
of  opium.  The  truth,  if  I  mistake  not,  lies  in  the 
middle  between  the  two ;  I  mean  by  this  to  say, 
that  for  instance  the  application  of  leeches  in  or- 
dinary cases  is  useless;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
exciting  methods ,  such  as  the  constant  use  of 
opiates  alone,  is  often  reprehensible. 

To  this  class  of  disorders  belongs  the  hooping- 
cough  which,  though  not  unfrequent  here,  is  ge- 
nerally milder  than  in  places  situated  more  to  the 
north,  and  rarely  prevents  the  little  patients  taking 
their  daily  walks  in  the  open  air.  I  omit  referring 
to  other  acute  diseases;  not  being  aware  that  they 
present  any  essential  differences  to  those  of  other 
countries. 
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CHAPTER  11. 
Chronic  diseases 


As  chronic  maladies  generally  have  their  found- 
ation in  .the  diathesis  of  the  individual  affected, 
I  shall  begin  by  shortly  examining  which  diathesis 
prevails  over  others. 

^  From  general  observation,  I  think  we  must  ad- 
mit, that  the  herpetic  Diathesis  is  more  peculiar 
to  this  population,  than  the  others. 

This  is  favoured  in  its  developement  by  the 
warm  climate,  by  which  greater  activity  of  the  skin 
is  induced,  by  the  abstaining  from  bathing  and 
cold  ablutions,  by  the  use  of  acrid  and  crude 
substances  for  food,  such  as  smoked  and  dried 
meat,  cheese,  onions,  salad  and  other  vegetables 
without  any  culinary  preparation;  in  some  instan- 
ces by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  organs  engaged 
in  digestion  and  assimilation;  in  others  by  here- 
ditary predisposition  etc. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  some  of  our  medical 
authorities  consider  this  sort  of  affection  as  a 
simple  local  disease.  In  this  opinion  I  cannot 
concur,  as  in  many  cases  the  relation  between 
herpes  and  internal  disorders  is  too  evident;  while 
many  affections  of  the  surface,  as  those  consequent 
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to  the  action  of  microscopic  parasites  and  others, 
are  merely  local  in  their  derivation. 

Among  the  various  forms  of  herpes,  the  eczema 
is  the  principal;  next  to  this  comes  the  lichen 
and  psoriasis  in  their  various  forms;  the  ectyma, 
which  I  saw  here  especially  appearing  in  the  lower 
extremities,  and  in  people  suffering  from  impove- 
rishment of  blood. 

Connected  with  such  diathesis  are  various  other 
chronic  affections  of  the  skin.  Thus,  for  instance, 
foruncular  eruption  is  rather  frequent;  and  when 
one  boil  appears,  others  may  be  expected,  which 
may  have  given  the  origin  to  the  old  and  well 
known  saying  "  imo  eviilso  non  deficit  alter.  „ 
The  Eomans  do  not  distress  themselves  about 
them,  on  the  contrary  being  convinced  of  their 
salutary  effect  on  the  system,  they  are  accustomed 
to  say  ^'  e  tanta  salute  „  consoling  themselves  or 
others  when  thus  temporarily  suffering. 

Sometimes  the  disorder  assumes  the  form  of 
favus,  and  very  rarely  that  of  carbuncle,  and  may 
then  require  prompt  surgical  assistance.  During 
the  summer,  foreigners  especially,  suffer  from  an 
eruption  commonly  called  calori^  which  insignifi- 
cant though  it  be,  is  still  very  troublesome,  and 
though  it  may  be  relieved  by  a  softening  treat- 
ment, it  generally  ceases  only  by  the  diminution 
or  cessation  of  heat. 

Scrofular  diathesis  is  on  the  whole  less  fre- 
quent at  Eome  than  in  other  large  towns.  With- 
out inquiry  into  the  theory,  you  may  convince  your- 
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self  of  the  fact  by  your  own  observation.  If  you 
walk  to  the  distant  quarters  of  Eome ,  you  may 
see  in  the  public  thorough-f^res  children  at  play, 
whose  healthy  appear ence  is  evident,  notwithstan- 
ding their  poverty,  and  their  scanty  nourishment 
and  clothing:  nor  does  one  find  so  many  persons 
attacked  by  scrofulous  ophthalmia  and  its  conse- 
quences, nor  encounter  many  crippled  and  de- 
formed objects.  Our  observations  with  regard  to 
scrofula,  are  equally  true  with  regard  to  rickets. 

Both  these  diatheses,  are  generally  considered 
as  based  on  deficient  sanguification:  such  deficiency 
I  do  not  consider  common  in  this  country.  See 
in  Murray  the  article  on,  the  climate,  and  you  will 
find  there  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  physician 
then  residing  in  Eome,  expressed  in  the  following 
words :  "  This  climate  is  particularly  favourable 
to  the  sanguification;  increasing  the  quantity,  and 
improving  the  quality  of  the  blood.  „  That  ex- 
plains also  the  scarcity  of  Chlorosis  here,  and  even 
the  facility  in  resisting  too  frequent  blood  lettings; 
as  it  would  likewise  give  a  reason  for  the  rarer 
occurrence  of  tuberculosis.  Whatever  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  relation  between  scrofula  and 
tubercular  formation,  nobody  will  deny  that  tuber- 
cles will  be  observed  less  frequently  where  scro- 
fula is  scarce. 

With  respect  to  rheumatic  diathesis  we  must 
remember  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the 
variability  of  oemperature  and  rapid  changes  of 
the  weather  here:  hence  sciatica^  lumbago,  and 
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neuralgic  pains  are  not  unfrequent.  Glout  is  rare, 
and  regular  attacks  of  it  occur  more  frequently 
among  our  visitors,  than  amongst  the  Romans. 

Scurvy  is  but  seldom  seen,  owing  probably  to 
the  unrestricted  space  which  the  poor  enjoy  in 
their  dwellings,  and  to  the  frequent  use  of  vege- 
tables. Scurvy  is  however  often  mentioned  by  this 
population,  because  they  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
the  name  of  scurvy  to  every  little  affection  of  the 
gums. 

Syphilis  on  the  w^hole  is  not  very  frequent,  and 
we  rarely  meet  with  the  severe  forms  of  this  ma- 
lady. Cancerous  diseases  do  not  present  any  unu- 
sual feature;  nor  shall  I  d»well  here  on  tubercular 
diathesis  to  which  w-e  have  to  return  soon  when 
speaking  of  pulmonary  complaints.  Other  less  im- 
portant diatheses  I  have  omitted  for  brevity's  sake. 

Proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  chronic  di- 
seases in  their  relation  to  this  climate,  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  a  few  words  on  cases  of  sudden 
death,  and  the  organic  diseases  from  Avhich  they 
are  generally  derived;  on  phthisis,  on  nervous  af- 
fections etc. ,  and  shall  end  by  some  concluding 
remarks  on  the  practical  part  of  this  essay. 

AETICLE  I. 

SUDDEN     DEATH 

I  begin  by  considering  sudden  death,  as  it  is 
not  unfrequent  among  this  population;  and  I  place 
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it  between  the  chapters  on  acute  and  chronic  di- 
seases, as  it  belongs  to  the  first  by  its  very  rapid 
course,  and  to  the  second  by  the  process  which 
generally  precedes  it. 

Cicero  expressed  the  opinion  that  maladies 
do  not  attack  us  at  once,  but  are  prepared  and 
confirmed  by  degrees,  and  then  suddenly  mani- 
fest themselves:  Non  derepente^  he  says,  ^nor- 
bi  hominibiis  conUngimt ,  sed  jQaidatim  fiunt  ^ 
derepente  jnanifestantur.  This  fact  I  also  afiirm 
and  shall  apply  it  to  the  cases  of  sudden  death; 
cases  which  have  always  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
Roman  school,  as  the  works  of  Lancisi  and  Pirri 
specially  devoted  to  this  subject,  attest. 

They  indeed  almost  constantly  present  a  sudden 
effect  of  causes  prepared  since  a  long  period,  dur- 
ing which  the  life  was  threatened  more  or  less  in- 
sidiously. Under  rapid  changes  of  temperature, 
as  in  transitions  from  the  scirocco  to  the  tramon- 
tana,  or  under  a  long  continuance  of  North  winds, 
especially  in  the  winter  season,  in  some  atmos- 
pheric capriciousness,  even  under  frequent  or  con- 
tinued scirocco,  cases  of  sudden  death  generally 
occur  more  frequently.  In  other  instances,  the  ex- 
citing causes  may  be  of  different  kinds.  Thus 
they  may  be  induced  by  a  fright,  by  bad  news  etc. 
Roman  history  relates  cases  of  generals  and  states- 
men who  died  suddenly  on  receiving  the  news  of 
a  disastrous  battle.  Such,  and  many  others  can 
be  here  and  elsewhere  the  exciting  causes;  while 
the  disposing  ones,  generally  consist  in  an  affection 
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of  one  or  more  organs  important  to  life,  which 
have  been  diseased  for  a  length  of  time  preceding 
the  fatal  attack,  and  may  have  manifested  their 
existence  by  symptoms  in  relation  to  the  diseased 
parts;  or  may  have  been  hidden  under  the  appear- 
ance of  uninterrupted  health,  and  be  discovered 
only  by  an  accurate  post-mortem  examination. 
The  organs  thus  affected  are  generally  the  heart, 
the  aorta,  or  even  smaller  arteries,  the  brain,  and 
the  lungs;  although  in  many  instances  Avhere  the 
actual  cause  of  death  is  found  in  the  last  named 
parts,  these  are  secondarily  affected,  through  a 
pathological  condition  existing  in  the  organs  of 
circulation. 

More  ample  information  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  works  of  the  authors  just  mentioned  as 
also  in  Sormani  "  Monografia  delle  Morti  Terpenti- 
ne. Milano  1834,,  n,ji&  FerrariO;  statistica  etc.  It 
is  not  my  aim  to  enter  here  deeper  in  the  field  of 
pathological  anatomy  but  I  shall  add  a  foAV  re- 
marks oniliielithiasis  vasorum  or  calcareous  depos- 
its in  the  interior  of  the  arteries  which,  mor  j  fre- 
quently than  is  generally  supposed,  are  the  found- 
ation of  such  rapid  and  fatal  results.  This  morbid 
condition  in  the  aorta  or  minor  arteries  -  almost 
physiological  in  very  advanced  age-  may  be  also  an 
effect  of  some  diathesic  disposition;  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  rheumatic  and  herpetic  diathesis.  It 
precedes  the  development  of  aneurismatic  dila- 
tation of  the  arteries,  and  accompanies  the  angina 
pectoris. 
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Affections  of  the  bloodvessels  are  in  general 
not  unfrequent  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  have 
therefore  attracted  the  attention  of  authors  whose 
treatises  on  the  subject  have  become  standard 
Avorks,  such  as  those  of  Morgagni,  Valsalva,  Lancisi, 
and  the  more  recent  ones  of  Santorini,  Scarpa  and 
others.  The  study  of  lithiasis  has  been  especially 
advanced  by  Santorini,  and  also  by  Aglietti,  who 
devoted  particular  attention  to  its  close  relation 
to  apoplexy  and  sudden  death.  The  last  named 
possessed  the  unpublished  calculations  of  Santorini 
prepared  as  a  tabular  statement  on  265  cases  of 
sudden  death,  out  of  which  IM  cases  proved  the 
existence  of  simple  lithiasis,  28  of  these  were  com- 
bined with  ulceration  in  the  bloodvessels,  and  55 
cases  exhibited  aneurismatic  dilatation  with  co- 
existent lithiasis.  Aglietti,  adding  to  these  cases 
the  confirmation  of  his  own  experience  states, 
that  lithiasis  is  a  frequent  affection  of  the  aorta, 
independent  of  aneurism,  that  the  aneurism  is 
in  many  instances  the  consequence  of  previously 
existing  lithiasis,  and  with  regard  to  sudden  death, 
he  asserts,  that  in  the  greatest  number  of  such 
cases  he  detected  the  presence  of  ossification  (*). 

The  same  result  followed  Prof.  Baccelli's  in- 
vestigations, (**)  and  I  myself,  in  the  few  cases 
which  have  come  under  my  observation,  have  for- 
med a  similar  opinion. 

(*)  Fr.  Aglietti.  Sulla  litiasi  delle  arterie.  Venezia  1839. 
(")  Patologia  del  cuore  e  dell' aorta.  Roma  1863. 
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Here  again  we  see  the  importance  of  accurate 
statistics,  for  based  on  the  results  oi  ])ost-7nortem 
examinations,  tliey  would  more  definitely  demon- 
strate the  various  causes  which  generally  induce 
apoplexy,  or  sudden  death.  (*) 

In  Milan ,  where  the  works  of  Ferrario  and 
Sormani  Avere  published  by  Government,  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject  seems  better  understood. 

The  developement  of  lithiasis  is  promoted  here 
especially  by  the  herpetic  Diathesis,  by  constitu- 
tional syphilis,  (the  treatment  of  which  is  often 
somewhat  neglected),  by  the  prevalence  of  rheu- 
matic affections,  and  by  irregular  gout.  All  these 
disposing  causes  demonstrate  that  lithiasis  and  its 
consequences  are  inherent  in  the  organic  predis- 
position of  the  inhabitants ;  and  that  foreigners 
need  not  have  any  particular  apprehension  on  this 
point,  as,  in  fact,  cases  of  sudden  death  very 
rarely  occur  among  our  visitors. 

The  exciting  causes  generally  belong  to  the 
above  mentioned  atmospheric  conditions,  hence 
sudden  death  is  more  frequent  at  some  periods 
than  at  others:  Beremi  says:  (**)  Nam  hyeme  elapso 
adeo  grassata  est  (apoplexia)  nt  tota  nrhs  consfer- 
narehir;  and  Lancisi  with  reference  to  the  fre- 
quency of  such  cases  in  1705  and  6 :  Et  cestas  fer- 

{')  It  shows  also  how  important  it  would  be  to  render  it  obliga- 
tory on  medical  men  to  give  a  statement  respecting  each  individual  who 
dies  under  their  attendance,  testifying  to  the  fact  of  death,  the  nature 
of  the  illness,  and  the  duration  of  the  malady. 

(•*)  Beremi.  Milano  17G5. 
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vida  atque  admodiim  sicca  y  denique  mttumnus 
aiistro  ijlerumq^iie  comitante  plnviostis  ^  tandem 
inceqiialiter  borealis  et  austrcdis. 

Of  late  years  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  such  accidents  has  been  noticed;  and 
I  trust  that  a  more  careful  attention  to  regimen, 
and  to  the  employment  of  a  preventive  treatment 
for  individuals  who  show  a  similar  predisposition, 
will  produce  a  further  diminution  even  among'  the 
Eomans.  The  cases  Avhere  death  suddenly  surpris- 
es an  individual  without  any  preliminary  symp- 
toms of  its  approach,  are  very  rare,  though  they 
do  occur,  and  Tissot  brings  forward  some  striking 
examples  of  them. 

What  we  have  stated  is  applicable  to  cases  of 
apoplexy,  hemiplegy,  paralysis  etc.,  but  I  shall  not 
dwell  longer  upon  them,  as  they  do  not  offer  here 
any  particular  feature;  nor  shall  I  enter  on  the 
consideration  of  any  other  organic  disease,  none 
of  them  being  peculiar  to  Eome. 

Tremours  of  the  limbs  and  of  the  head  are  not 
unfrequent,  which  may  be  explained  by  the  greater 
tendency  existing  in  this  place  to  nervous  affec- 
tions, and  by  the  liberal  use  of  wine,  if  not  of 
alcoholic  liquors. 

AETICLE  II. 

PULMONARY   COMPLAINTS 

With  regard  to  the  various  chronic  maladies 
of  the  respiratory  organs  we  shall  limit  ourselves 
to  a  fcAV  considerations  on  phthisis. 
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Sir  James  Clark  in  his  valuable  work  on  cli- 
mate, expresses  a  most  favourable  opinion  on  the 
influence  which  the  climate  of  Eome  has  on  con- 
sumptive patients.  He  says:  "I  have  known  many 
persons  who  left  England  with  such  manifest  symp- 
toms of  disease  as  to  afford  ground  for  serious 
apprehension;  these  symptoms  continued  during 
their  journey,  but  totally  disappeared  after  a  short 
residence  in  Eome. 

"It  is  very  beneficial  in  bronchial  affections, 
especially  in  cases  where  the  diseased  organs  have 
suffered  from  great  irritability.  ,,  In  chronic 
bronchitis,  particularly  where  irritability  prevails. 
Sir  J.  Clark  declared  that  Eome  is  the  best  and 
most  eligible  residence  on  the  Continent;  and  I 
am  happy  to  add  that  my  own  experience  leads 
me  to  the  same  conclusion.  C) 

What  we  have  stated  respecting  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  Eomans,  and  the  greater  scar- 
city of  scrofula  in  this  country,  brings  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  phthisis  Fulmonum  may  also  be 
less  frequent  here;  and  this  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  when  comparing  Eome  with 
many  other  cities. 

Some  of  our  practitioners  maintain  that  Phthi- 
sis is  now  on  the  increase,  compared  with  former 
periods.  1  will  not  pass  their  observation  in  si- 
lence, for  there  may  be  special  reasons  Avhy  it 


(*)  I  take  the  observations  of  Sir  James  Clark  from  the  German 
translation  of  his  work.  Weimar  1830. 
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should  be  so,  from  increased  luxury  and  some 
other  causes  into  which  I  Avill  not  farther  enter. 
At  all  events  such  a  temporary  increase  does  not 
weaken  my  assertion,  that  Phthisis  is  rarer  here 
than  elsewhere,  and  I  may  even  add,  than  in  any 
other  large  city  in  Europe. 

Every  impartial  observer  must  acknowledge 
that  he  but  seldom  notices  the  peculiar  phthis- 
ical aspect  of  individuals  Avhich  at  once  indi- 
cates the  malady  under  Avhich  they  labour.  And 
even  were  I  to  concede,  that  the  malady  in  gues- 
tion  is  frequent  among  this  population,  it  would 
not  disprove  my  assertion  that  foreigners  who  ar- 
rive from  a  distant  and  less  favourable  climate 
than  ours,  would  nevertheless  be  benefited  by  a 
longer  residence  in  Eome.  (*) 

Its  situation,  almost  on  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  absence  of  strong  Avinds,  the  exemption  from 
dust,  the  cold  mitigated  by  the  scirocco,  the  equa- 
ble temperature  enjoyed  in  the  interior  of  the 
houses,  the  soothing  quality  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  calm  of  life,  the  opportunity  of  taking  daily 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  all  contribute  to  the 
beneficial  influence  of  Eome  in  chronic  diseases 
of  the  chest. 


(*)  Ur.  Erhardt  related  to  me  a  case  of  interest  under  this  point 
concerning  a  German  Artist,  who,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  exhibited  sym- 
ptoms of  a  cavity  existing.  He  remained  here,  and  some  years  later 
he  died  in  consequence  of  another  malady.  The  post-morteiii  examina- 
tion proved  that  meanwhile  the  cavity  had  closed  and  filled  up  with 
membraneous  tissue. 
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We  have  yet  more  coiiYincing  proofs  than  "by 
theoretical  reasoning,  from  the  experience  that 
foreigners  arriving  here  in  the  early  stages  of  con- 
sumption, are  generally  benefited  by  the  protract- 
ed influence  of  this  climate,  and  often  return  to 
profit  by  its  effect. 

1  do  not  speak  of  cases  Avhere  hectic  fever  is 
already  established,  nor  of  acute  tuberculosis; 
these,  if  my  experience  be  correct,  are  rather  ac- 
celerated in  their  course  to  a  fatal  end. 

The  Aveakening  infiuence  of  the  Eoman  climate 
through  the  high  temperature  and  prevalence  of  the 
scirocco-Avinds ,  has  on  the  contrary  a  beneficial 
action  with  regard  to  phthisis,  as  it  mitigates  the 
inflammatory  processes  and  prevents  their  frequent 
returns. 

It  has  been  advanced  that  regions  where  inter- 
mittents  prevail,  enjoy  cceteris  paribus  some  de- 
gree of  safety  Avith  regard  to  phthisis.  Though 
this  is  not  invariable,  as  there  are  countries  in 
which  both  of  them  are  frequent,  Ave  may  in  general 
admit,  that  the  modification  Avhich  the  great  glan- 
dular organs  -  liver  and  spleen  -  experience  under 
the  influence  of  repeated  ague,  are  in  some  way 
opposed  to  those  conditions  Avhich  favour  the  pro- 
cess of  phthisis  jpiilmonum. 

The  most  important  point  respecting  the  choice 
of  residence  for  persons  labouring  under  chronic 
pulmonary  complaints,  lies  in  the  careful  study 
of  the  individuality  of  each  particular  case.  And 
indeed  as  there  are  remedies  Avhich  have  been 
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found  useful  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
which  do  not  answer  in  other  cases,  apparently  of 
the  same  class,  so  is  it  to  a  certain  degree  with 
climate :  Qui  bene  distinguit^  bene  qtioqiie  mede- 
bitur,  which  means  here,  that  the  man  Avho  best 
distinguishes  the  particularities  of  indiyidual  ca- 
ses, will  best  direct  their  treatment,  and  indicate 
the  most  suitable  choice  of  residence.     ■ 

Thus,  respecting  the  chronic  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  every 
Phthisis  Pulmonum  is  l3ased  on  the  existence  of 
tubercles  in  their  various  stages,  but  that  not  eve- 
ry chronic  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs  is 
Phthisis.  0 

On  the  whole,  a  protracted  stay  in  Eome  or  a 
residence  here  for  some  Avinters  is  important  in 
chronic  affections  of  the  lungs,  under  the  conditions 
above  alluded  to,  and  provided  due  caution  be  taken 
with  regard  to  the  frequent  changes  of  tempera- 
ture and  to  some  other  hints  given  in  the  course 
of  these  pages. 

AETICLE  III. 

NERVOUS    AEFECTIONS 

There  are  some  places  in  this  peninsula  where 
the  minds  of  people  are  much  possessed  Avith  the 


(*)  To  such  consideration  I  have  devolcd  a  memoir  intiteled  "  la- 
toriio  alia  Use  Polmonare,  published  in  Florence  18l'5. 
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idea  of  nervousness;  it  is  the  case  particularly  at 
Eome,  Pisa,  Venice,  and  Naples.  They  are  all  near 
to  the  sea  and  much  exposed  to  the  Scirocco. 

In  Eome,  especially,  nervous  headache,  vertigo, 
sleeplessness,  and  analogous  affections  frequently 
occur;  and  though  they  are  more  common  to  wo- 
men, still  men  are  not  exempt  from  them.  Head- 
ache generally  appears  under  the  form  of  mi- 
ff raine;  somtimes  under  that  of  neuralgia,  of  an 
intermittent  type.  Attention  however  should  be 
paid  in  cephalalgia  with  throbbing,  or  lancinating 
pain,  to  the  state  of  the  meninges. 

Yertigo  is  in  some  instances  very  important 
as  a  symptom  of  approching  apoplexy;  but  in  the 
greatest  number  of  cases  observed  here,  it  is 
purely  nervous,  and  sometimes  brought  on  by 
slight  gastric  disorder.  I  particularly  refer  to  it, 
because  foreigners  are  sometimes  subject  to  it,  as 
also  to  sleeplessness  during  their  first  residence 
here. 

The  affections  of  this  kind  which  are  pecu- 
liarly dependent  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  as 
chorea,  paralysis  agitans,  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  etc.  are  of  rare  occurrence;  still  hysteria, 
and  even  epilepsy,  are  not  unfrequent. 

Yery  striking  is  the  noxious  influence  gene- 
rally attributed  here  to  the  action  of  odours,  most 
particularly  during  the  period  of  a  woman's  con- 
finement. From  Avhatever  cause  increased  disorder 
may  arise  during  that  period,  it  is  attributed  to 
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some  imprudent  admission  into  their  room  of  flow- 
ers or  other  odoriferous  substances.  (*) 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  the  share 
which  exaggeration  and  prejudice  may  have  in  such 
apprehensions.  We  read  in  history,  that  the  an- 
cient Eomans  made  a  liberal  use  of  perfumes; 
that  in  their  thermae,  a  class  of  men  called  unc- 
tores  were  regularly  employed  to  make  frictions 
after  bathing.  Pliny  relates  that  when  odorife- 
rous substances  were  used,  exquisite  perfumes  were 
sought  for  in  Syria,  and  imported  thence.  At 
the  meals  their  attendants  sprinkled  them  on  the 
heads  of  their  guests.  —  But  still  the  belief  is  so 
extremely  general  as  to  the  danger  which  ensues 
from  indulgence  in  strong  perfumes  even  among 
many  Italian  practitioners,  and  the  cases  to  which 
they  refer  of  their  baneful  effect,  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  one  can  hardly  avoid,  in  some  degree 
participating  in  an  opinion  Avhich  seems  univer- 
sally diffused  among  so  intelligent  a  population. 

We  may  infer  that  the  constitution  of  the  an- 
cient Romans  was  stronger  and  altogether  more 
vigorous;  they  resorted  to  gymnastics,  and  out-of- 
door  exercises,  which  rendered  their  nervous  sen- 
sibility less  excited  than  it  is  in  modern  times. 
A  return  to  the  means  they  employed  -  to  a  fuller 
enjoyment  of  open  air  -  to  more  active  habits  -  to 
gymnastics  and  bodily  exercises  in  general  -  would 


(*)  Some  peculiar  odours  are  allowed,  such  as  those  of  chamomile 
and  Russia  leather. 


undoubtedly  increase  the  muscular  strength  of  this 
population,  and  diminish  their  morbid  nervous 
sensibility. 

The  frequent  venesection  again  to  which  preg- 
nant women  formerly  had  recourse,  induced  such 
a  degree  of  debility  and  nervousness,  that  it  is 
not  surprising,  that  scents  of  strong  penetra- 
ting quality  should  produce  an  overpowering  effect 
on  them  at  that  period  of  prostration.  Therefore, 
without  being  led  away  by  idle  prejudice,  we  may 
admit  that  under  such  circumstances  as  we  have 
alluded  to,  perfumes  may  have  here  an  injurious 
effect,  and  persons  who  resort  to  this  climate  in 
a  weak  and  delicate  state  of  health  would  do  Avell 
to  pay  attention  to  it. 

AKTICLE  IV. 

MISCELLANEOUS    OBSERVATIONS 

i 

Under  this  head  I  add  to  the  diseases  named 
in  the  preceding  pages  a  feAV  remarks  on  some 
others,  which  I  deem  also  deserving  of  notice  in 
their  relation  to  this  climate. 

Among  the  various  maladies  of  the  kidneys, 
some  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  as,  for  instance, 
Bright's  disease  in  its  idiopathic  form.  We  see 
albuminuria  after  scarlatina,  in  affections  of  the 
heart,  etc.  as  in  other  places;  but  that  peculiar 
granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  which  alone 
deserves  the  name  of  Brighfs  desease,  this,  1 


repeat,  is  very  rare  among  us,  OAving  perhaps  to 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  water  drunk  at  Eome. 

Diabetes,  in  both  forms,  mellitus  and  insipi- 
dus, is  also  rare.  We  may  say  the  same  of  some 
pathological  conditions  observed  and  delineated  in 
our  time,  such  as  Bronzy  or  ilddisson's  disease,  of 
which  I  do  not  know  of  any  example  observed  here, 
as  also  from  Graves  disease,  which  I  remarked  only 
among  foreigners.  Paralysis  progressiva,  and  also 
the  fatty  degeneration  especially  of  the  heart,  I 
have  seen  in  some  instances. 

The  scarcity  of  the  crusta  lactea  (milk-crust),  of 
the  club-foot  etc.  agrees  with  what  I  have  stated 
on  the  maladies  of  children  and  of  scrofula  in  gen- 
eral. Groitre  is  scarcely  ever  seen  among  the 
inhabitants.  Tinea  capitis  (scald)  on  the  contrary 
is  frequently  found  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  to 
which  parasitical  disease,  want  of  care  and  clean- 
liness contributes. 

Notice  has  been  taken  of  obstructions  of  the 
abdominal  organs,  in  the  article  devoted  to  inter- 
mittents.  Though  their  enlargement  frequently 
occurs,  the  organic  diseases  especially  of  the  liver 
as  amyloid  degeneration,  pigment  liver  and  similar 
incurable  affections  of  that  important  organ,  are 
very  rare  in  the  city,  but  less  so  in  the  camfacjna. 

Jaundice  during  certain  atmospherical  condi- 
tions, becomes  almost  epidemic,  but  it  is  generally 
mild,  except  in  cases  where  it  appears  as  a  symp- 
tom of  some  organic  disorder  of  the  liver ,  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded. 
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Diarrhoea  is  also  frequent,  especially  during  the 
heat  of  the  summer.  To  those  who  have  recently 
arrived  at  Rome  it  occurs  at  any  season,  and  I 
may  remark  that  in  their  treatment  they  would 
do  well  to  abstain  from  the  stimulating  remedies 
to  which  perhaps  they  may  have  been  accustomed 
in  their  own  country.  It  is  also  frequent  in  chil- 
dren, ordinarily  in  consequence  of  insufScient  care 
in  their  regimen,  and  also  in  people  of  advanced 
age.  In  neither  one  nor  the  other  case  ought  it  to  be 
neglected.  Some  other  forms  of  profliwia  are  not 
unfrequent  as  Leucorrhoea  (the  whites)  and  other 
mucous  discharges.  The  low  situation  of  Eome, 
the  prevalence  of  scirocco  may  be  considered  as 
disposing  to  such  disorder.  From  similar  causes, 
intestinal  worms  (helmentiasis)  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, not  only  in  children,  but  also  in  adults, 
especially  in  the  lower  classes.  Ruptures  are  also 
frequent  from  relaxed  fibres.  Chlorosis,  on  the 
contrary,  as  elswhere  mentioned,  and  also  Leuco- 
cythemia  (abundance  of  white  cells  in  the  blood) 
are  very  rare,  which  corroborates  the  assertion  that, 
notwithstanding  some  weakening  influences.,  the 
sanguification  is  good  and  abundant  in  this  country. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Conclusion 


From  what  has  heen  stated  in  the  first  part 
respecting*  the  climacteric  influences  of  Rome,  and 
in  the  last  chapters  regarding  the  maladies  ordi- 
narily noticed  in  this  country,  some  conclusions 
may  be  deduced  without  again  especially  referring 
to  them;  but  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  a  few  considerations  shall  be  added. 

In  general,  Eome  offers  more  the  qualities  of 
a  preserving,  than  those  of  a  regenerating  climate, 
and  in  this  respect  it  bears  likwise  a  similarity  to 
the  towns  previously  mentioned  -  Pisa  and  Yenice. 
This  peculiar  property  of  the  Roman  climate  ex- 
plains, why  the  women  appear  so  remarkably  Men 
conservees,  and  Avhy  aged  persons  derive  so  much 
benefit  from  a  repeated  winter  residence  here, 

But  in  cases  of  general  relaxation  it  is  not 
well  adapted;  under  such  conditions  Nice  or  cli- 
mates like  it  would  be  preferable. 

On  the  whole  Rome  may  be  considered  a 
healthy  city  for  the  reasons  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly alluded  to,  and  from  the  absence  of  any 
endemic  malady  except  ague  at  certain  times. 

Recapitulating  some  particulars  with  regard 
to  invalids  we  may  assert  that  a  protracted  re- 
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sidence  here  especially  during  the  winter  is  im- 
portant for  individuals  of  lymphatic  constitution, 
predisposed  to  tubercular  formation;  in  the  first 
stages  of  phthisis  with  tendency  to  inflammatory 
processes,  and  especially  before  consumptiye  fever 
is  established;  in  the  chronic  irritations  of  the  re- 
spiratory organs  in  general,  attended  with  dry  cough 
and  scanty  expectoration;  and  in  some  nervous 
affections  distinguished  by  peculiar  irritability,  for 
those  who  are  predisposed  to,  or  who  are  actually 
suffering  from  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  which  class 
of  maladies  I  have  already  shown  to  be  rare  in 
this  country. 

Eome  also  may  be  advantageously  selected  as 
a  residence  for  children  in  delicate  health,  and 
temporarily  for  ladies  who  have  suffered  from  their 
previous  confinements. 

Such  hints  are  intended  to  enable  the  reader  to 
form  an  opinion  with  regard  to  analogous  cases. 

Conditions  opposite  to  those  just  exposed,  as 
likewise  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibre,  impaired 
digestion,  dispepsia^  obstruction  of  abdominal  vis- 
cera, full  plethoric  habits,  and  disposition  to  apo- 
plexy, peculiar  nervousness  manifested  by  continued 
want  of  sleep,  vertigo,  persevering  nervous  asthma 
etc.,  in  these  and  similar  cases  a  residence  in 
Eome  is  not  desirable:  at  all  events,  greater  care 
would  then  be  requisite.  Thus,  for  instance,  per- 
sons of  weak  digestion  should  dAvell  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  town,  Avhile  those  disposed  to  pul- 
monary affections  should  prefer  a  lower  situation; 
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and  wherever  such  precautions  prove  insufficient, 
it  would  be  better  to  repair  at  once  to  some  other 
climate. 

Before  ending  this  chapter  I  Avill  remark  that 
I  am  not  unaware  that  some  persons  and  even  au- 
thors, have  pronounced  a  decided  opinion  against 
the  climate  of  Rome.  As  for  the  latter  they  may 
not  have  sufficiently  distinguished  its  qualities, 
nor  the  different  cases  and  circumstances  under 
which  it  deserves  to  be  preferred  to  other  places, 
which  considerations  have  been  the  object  of  this 
essay. 

As  for  the  former,  there  may  be  various  causes 
to  influence  such  a  statement,  as  for  instance  their 
arrival  at  an  unpropitious  moment,  at  some  unu- 
sually rainy  season  or  under  persistent  scirocco , 
or  whilst  they  are  fatigued  by  mental  anxieties 
or  bodily  ailments.  —  Some  patience  and  a  little 
experience  Avould  correct  much  prejudice,  and  in- 
stead of  giving  way  to  the  said  influences,  they 
will  become  acquainted  with  Eome's  clear  skies, 
its  average  range  of  temperature  by  which  even 
during  the  winter  the  luxuriant  vegetation  is  scar- 
cely interrupted  in  its  profusion  of  beauty — could 
the  palm-trees  of  Syria  and  Africa  subsist  a- 
round  us  if  it  were  not  so  ?  And  amongst  its 
population  they  will  see  men  of  strong  endurance 
living  to  an  extreme  old  age,  the  robust  matrona 
roynana,  whose  praises  have  so  often  been  sung, 
and  children  free  from  scrofula,  though  constantly 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  its  atmosphere. 
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Such  Criteria  of  the  effects  of  this  climate  on 
both  the  human  frame  in  health  and  disease  and 
on  its  indigenous  vegetation,  are  of  A^alue  to  enable 
us  to  judge  a  climate  undeterred  by  some  yaria- 
bility  of  temperature  and  temporarily  unfayoura- 
ble  weather,  and  even  by  the  existence  of  some 
unusual  acute  maladies,  from  which  no  large  town 
can  always  be  exempt.  I  need  not  enumerate  the 
many  other  advantages,  both  physical  and  intel- 
lectual, Avhich  the  impartial  observer  Avill  of  him- 
self sufficiently  appreciate  during  a  protracted  res- 
idence in  the  Eternal  City. 
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